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In the World of Letters 


Grace MacGowan Cooke 
RS. GRACE MacGOWAN 
COOKE, in speaking of 
her new novel, Zhe Power 
and the Glory, in which the 
subject of child labor is 
broached in a series of pathetic pictures 
of life in a cotton mill town, says (New 
York “Sun”) : 


It seems very strange. to me when I reflect 
how comparatively recent my interest in this 
matter is. I grew up in Chattanooga, which lies 
near the border between Tennessee and Georgia, 
where a group of cotton mills sprang up as soon 
after the war as the South could recover her- 
self and realize that the producing of the staple 
was no longer sufficient, I could remember the 
discussion as to whether negro labor would be 
available in cotton mills. 

It has never proved so. The work of the cot- 
ton mills is all done by whites—the spinning and 
weaving, the knitting in the underwear and 
stocking factories. almost entirely by white 
women and children. Occasionally a man is a 
weaver and sometimes good-sized boys tend 
looms; but broadly speaking the spinning and 
weaving are in the hands of women and children. 

On account of slavery the South had no bu'k 
of peasantry or other humble class of whites to 
draw from and the mountain regions have been 
steadily drained of their population to furnish 
operatives for the cotton mills. At first this 
was regarded as an unmixed blessing, and it is 
only of late years that we have begun to under- 


stand where the evil may lie and why regula- 
tion is necessary. 

I can remember well that a member of a club 
on whose rolls my name was made the assertion 
at a meeting that within five miles of Chat- 
tanooga there were children being kept up at 
work all night—little children, not ten years old 
—and that 1 thought she was hysterical. It was 
not until my attention had been called to some 
individual cases that I learned that just in view 
of my own chamber window, where the lights 
in the long factories glowed all night, these lit- 
tle children labored. 

It was on the ridge right above the suburb 
which I have called Cottonville in my story that 
we lived, because I wanted my own children to 
have better air than the town offered them 
While I thought it worth while to make an 
effort to get a pony for the eldest to ride so 
that she might be out of doors at vigorous ex- 
ercise as much as possible, and while I strained 
my means to keep a governess so that my chil- 
dren need not be shut up in the schoolroom, but 
have freer hours spared from lessons to build 
strong bodies, I was so bad a citizen that I 
didn’t know that every night we were looking 
down on the long buildings where little folks 
of about the same age were herded into close 
rooms to that trifling, monotonous toil that 
dwarfs the mind almost as surely as it stunts 
the body. 

I wanted a white nurse girl for my baby and 
it chanced I got a young creature who had 
broken down in the cotton mills. From her I 
got my first understanding of the question, and 
once embarked on the study of it I could never 
give up. 
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I started to make a tour of the mills in the 
Georgia and Alabama districts, but the articles 
of the Van Vorst sisters and of Elbert Hub- 
bard had so angered and alarmed the mill own- 
ers that we could enter no large mill, only the 
little fellows in smal places wh.ch retained con- 
fidence that we didn’t intend attacking them in 
the public prints. 

So I contented myself with visiting the oper- 
atives, seeing the mills open and close, going to 
their small eating places and to the drug store 





Patricia Wentworth 


Author of A Marriage Under the Terror 


which served them. The man in the drug store 
was apt to be a sympathetic fellow. In spite of 
his awe of “The Company” he cou'd tell you 
many a sympathetic story; and since I had been 
free of the cotton mills at home all my life | 
think that I got all the atmosphere and color 
necessary. 


Mrs. Cooke. with her two daughters, 
children of six and eleven, and her sister, 
Miss Alice MacGowan, made a trip 
through the South in order to get a last 
impression of conditions there before they 
came North, where they met with the 
terrible injuries in the Helicon Hall fire 
which sent Mrs. MacGowan to the sana- 
torium in Kirksville, Missouri, where she 
did much of the work on her new novel. 
From Kirksville she went to Carmel-on- 





the-Sea, in California, and in that pictur- 
esque spot she finished The Power and the 


Glory. 


An Announcement of Merged Interests 


During the summer the George H. 
Doran Company, which represents Hodder 
& Stoughton in America, announced a 
unification of interests of that firm with 
those of A. C. Armstrong & Son. ‘This 
arrangement was effected by purchase, and 
promises to be a most successful one, inso- 
much as both firms have always stood for 
high standards of literary excellence, and 
have been especially identified with the 
publication of religious books. 


The Yale University Press 

The Yale University Press, established 
in 1908, has published several important 
books so far, among them James Bryce's 





Elihu Vedder 
Who will publish his Autobiography this fall 


Hindrances to Good Citizenship and Gov- 
ernor Hughes’ little volume, Conditions of 
Progress in Democratic Government. The 
books published by the Yale Press are 
issued simultaneously in England by the 
Oxford University Press. It is not in- 
tended that only books by Yale men shall 
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go on the list; any work that reflects 
credit on American scholarship is accept- 
able. 


Edwin Markham 


Mr. Edwin Markham has been spending 
the summer at his home, in Westerleigh 
Park, Staten Island. He has just com- 
pleted a piece of editorial work on which 





Edwin Markham 


With Mrs. Markham and their son Virgil, at their 
home on Staten Island 


he has been engaged for years, and he now 
hopes to resume his regular work in prose 
and verse. 


Who is Virginia Demarest ? 

The Harpers are creating a new literary 
sensation through the medium of The 
Fruit of Desire. It seems that many 
readers are trying to identify Virginia 
Demarest with Mary Wilkins Freeman. 
It is not impossible that Mrs. Freeman is 
responsible for the book, though we should 
say that we hope she is not. Certainly 
The Fruit of Desire was written largely 
for effect, and Mrs. Freeman’s customary 
attitude of sincerity would scarcely profit 
by its connection with the obvious pose of 
the new novel. 


The Creator of ‘‘Aunt Jane’’ 


It may not be generally known that 
Eliza Calvert Hall, author of Aunt Jane 
of Kentucky, is the wife of Professor M. 
A. Obenchain, president of Ogden College, 
at Bowling Green, Kentucky. Mrs. Oben- 
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chain is a Kentucky woman, and “Aunt 
Jane” is an embodiment of her own happy 
spirit and kindly heart. 


Brander Matthews at Work 


Professor Brander Matthews spent his 
summer at Shingle Nook, his cottage at 
Narragansett Pier, where he worked on 
his biography of Moliére, soon to be pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. 


The Real American Baby 


Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson founded her 
story, The American Baby Abroad, on real 
facts. Mrs. Crewdson left her home in 
Kentucky when still a young girl, to travel 
with some friends, and she spent a while 
in Munich with a charming German lit- 
erary woman. While there she married 
Charles U. Crewdson, partner of R. F. 
Outcault—creator of Buster Brown—in 





Grace MacGowan Cooke 


From a photograph taken at Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
California 
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Christian in the Valley of Humiliation 


From an old engraving illustrating The Pilgrim’s Progress 


the Outcault Advertising Agency, of Chi- 
cago. They spent their honeymoon in 
Egypt and went back to London, where 
the real American baby was born. To 
avoid a summer in London Mrs. Crewdson 
journeyed with her three-months-old baby 
to Oberammergau, and an English officer 
proved very kind to her when she lost her 
matches and could not heat the baby’s 
milk. 

A few years ago, Mrs. Crewdson got 
the idea of making a story out of these 
events; so she transformed herself into a 
beautiful Kentucky girl, traveling with her 
godchild through Europe, and introduced 
her old Kentucky “mammy” and a chival- 


rous English officer for the sake of 
romance. 

The real American baby is now ten 
years old. 


Charles Tenney Jackson 


Charles Tenney Jackson, the author of 
The Day of Souls, has the wandering foot. 
His peripatetic inclinations have led him 
from coast to coast and from Canada to 
the Gulf. Ata dinner in Chicago about a 
year ago some college men were discussing 
summer outings, boating trips and the like, 
when one of their number “stumped” 
Jackson to cross the Gulf of Mexico in an 


open boat. Atmosphere, both in the lit- 
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erary and the physical sense, being a hobby 
with Jackson, he accepted. 

Starting on the Mississippi by New 
Orleans, they threaded over three hundred 
miles of southern Louisiana by rivers, 
lakes and bayous, following the line of 
the Barataria and La Fourche Canal at 
first, and coming out on the Atchafalaya 
River, twenty miles from the Gulf. Thence 
they continued their wanderings across the 
Gulf toward the Florida coast. 

Most of the trip was through cypress 
forests, swamp jungle and salt prairies. 
where not even paths existed and where 
all communication is by water. For miles 
they had to fight their way through hya- 
cinth blooms, past great Victoria lilies and 
iris spikes, putting them aside with the 
paddles to find passage. 

The trip was made in a pirogue, the 
native dugout canoe—a single iog of cy- 
press thirteen feet over all, two feet beam, 
in which a man dare not sneeze for fear 
of overturning the craft. The fishers on 
their great platforms built over the 
swamps said she would never get far. 
But she took swift rivers, narrow jungle 
ways and rough lakes, notwithstanding 
that she carried two men, a tent, all the 
fishing, hunting and photographic appara- 
tus, grub for two weeks, and five days’ 
water supply. 

They went among Creoles, Indians, 
“Manila-men” and Malays—fishers, trap- 
pers, hunters and moss-pickers. ‘They 
proved the _ kindliest, most hospitable 
people imaginable. Converse with the 
Creoles was an animated pantomime. They 
were all eager, laughing and respectful 
children. ‘To the tent at every step came 
negroes, invariably asking if they were 
not fortune-tellers or “showmen.” 

These wanderings doubtless will be told 
in some of Mr. Jackson’s futvre works, 
and he will interpret the Gulf country as 
he has made old San Francisco live again 


in The Day of Souls. 


Honors for ‘‘Q.” 

The American friends of A. T. Quiller- 
Couch were undoubtedly pleased to hear 
that King George V had knighted the 
Cornish novelist. Sir Arthur’s new novel, 
lady Good-for-Nothing, is a story of 
American life in the early days of the 
colonies. 





A New Poet 

Mr. Ralph Cheevers Dunning is a young 
writer, as yet quite unknown in the literary 
world. Hyllus, his first published poem, is 
issued in book form, without the usual 
preface of magazine verse. Mr. Dunning 
was born in the United States; his father 
was a Canadian whose famiiy were of 
Devonshire, England, and his mother a 
descendant of those Cheevers—or Chevres 
—who were known in Ballyhally, Ireland, 
in 1700. His education as a youth was 
received at a Worcester, Massachusetts, 


Ellery H. Clark 


Author of The Carleten Case 


school, which sends many lads io Ilarvard 
University, and it was there that his two 
vears of collegiate life were passed. After 
leaving the university Mr. Dunning went 
to London, exercising a vain effort to dis- 
pose of a poem which discoursed of phil- 
osophy in some fifty thousand words. He 
was at that time twenty-one years of age. 
His youth and the extreme length of the 
work may both have contributed to a 
fa‘lure, and, his health being poor, he went 
to Mexico, where for some time he lived 
the life of the desert. Strength restored, 
england again attracted him, but after a 
few years, his family having removed to 
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France, he went to live with them. For 
a time he has formed a quaint figure in a 
certain group of writers and artists of 
the modern Quartier Latin of Paris; but 
not being altogether a Bohemian, Mr. Dun- 
ning is known uniquely on both sides of 
the Seine, his home being at Saint-Ger- 
main. He is tall, excessively slight, quiet, 
modest in manner, and has an inscrutable, 
mask-like face, which suggests that rigidly 
imposed self-control which is necessitated 
by extreme sensitiveness. In childhood 
he was noted for his love of the English 
classics, and his habit of putting his 
thoughts upon paper, and then, as now, 
for a certain great reserve in the matter 
of spoken words. 


Deaths During the Summer 


In July the death of Professor Goldwin 
Smith, the Canadian philosopher, econo- 
mist and writer, was announced. And 
about the same time came word of the 
passing away of Major Martin Hume, the 
English historian. Major Hume's death 
is a great loss to modern literature that 
concerns itself with an interpretation of 
the reigns of the Tudors in England and 
of the corresponding periods in Spain. 


Professor James, of Harvard 

During the last week in August, Pro- 
fessor William James, of Harvard, died 
very suddenly. Professor James stands for 
the best things that have recently been 
done in philosophy, while his interest in 
psychology and psychical research has con- 
tributed much to the development of these 
branches of study. He provided, before 
his death, for certain tests, whereby he 
hoped those coming after him might be 
able to receive communications from him 
from beyond the grave. Already prepara- 
tions are being made for some of these 


tests. 





Professor James was a brother of 
Henry James, the novelist. One of his 
greatest pieces of literary work, which 
appeared but a little while ago, was The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, a- scien- 
tific study of the facts of conversion. 


Travels in the Confederation 

Samuel N. Rhoads, 920 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, announces the forthcoming 
publication of Travels in the Confedera- 
tion, 1783-84, by Dr. Johanre David 
Schoepf, a graduate of the University of 
Erlangen in 1776. He was appointed in 
1777 chief surgeon to the Ansbach troops 
in the British army. During the war he 
was on hospital duty at New York, Phila- 
delphia, and in Rhode Island. Peace hav- 
ing been declared, Schoepf left New York, 
July, 1783, to travel through the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. He was also in 
East Florida, and for two months on sev- 
eral of the Bahama Islands. His book de- 
scriptive of his travels was published in 
two volumes, Erlangen, 1788. The 
greater part of the first volume is devoted 
to Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Schoepf was a man of science, inter- 
ested first of all in his own profession, and 
secondarily in geology and natural history. 
His scientific contributions to the history 
of North American conditions were, and 
are, important. He was a rather volumi- 
nous author along his chosen lines, but his 
masterpiece was his Travels. He passed 
through a large part of this country at an 
interesting time. The Revolution had 
ended and was also beginning. A shrewd 
and impartial observer, of wide accom- 
plishments, had an opportunity then to 
make very valuable notes. Schoepf was 
equipped for such a task and made the best 
of the situation. His book is undoubtedly 
the most valuable of its kind for that 
period—readable, authoritative, compre- 
hensive, full of wit. The work has been 
translated by A. J. Morrison. 
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The Goose Fair in Nottingham Market Place 


Barrie served his newspaper apprenticeship in Nottingham 


Photograph, Boots, Nottingham 


James Matthew Barrie 
The Man and His Work 





LTHOUGH James Matthew 

Barrie is now in his fiftieth 

year he does not look it, and 

his appearance gives truth to 

that comparison which was 

once drawn between the novelist and his 
own “Peter Pan’”—the boy who wouldn't 
grow up. His juvenile lightness of heart, 
and his true Scottish economy of effort, 
together seem to have endowed him with 
perpetual youth. This happy juvenility 
has been also helped by the fact that 
Barrie’s career has been an unadventurous 
romance, a calm lifetime of early success 
and abounding prosperity. He is, without 


any possible shadow of doubt, the wealth- 
iest writer of our time; for from a for- 
tune secured by writing novels, he has 
gone on to other fortunes secured by writ- 
ing plays. 

He was born at Kirriemuir, Scot- 
land, May 9, 1860, the son of a lowly 
Scotch peasant, in a Forfarshire village. 
Educated first of all locally, then at Dum- 
fries Academy, he eventuaNy graduated at 
Edinburgh University. All these sur- 
roundings of his earliest years he has used 
and practically immortalized in one or 
another of his books. His insight, his 
powers of description, his sense of comedy, 











Mr. Barrie and Mr. Henry James 





From a snapshot taken in London very recently 


Copyright, Illustrations Bureau, London 
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and his great faculty of understanding 
have made hundreds of thousands of 
readers know Barrie’s father better than 
their own, and the Forfar village more 
intimately than their own birthplace. ‘The 
personalities of Edinburgh University he 





From Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 


etched with consummate delicacy, even 
before he began to write fiction. 

His earliest experience in writing was 
gained as a journalist in the rough school 
of a little daily paper in Nottingham, after 
he had come to England—following that 
road which so many Scots have followed 
from the days before Johnson. The high 
road over the border to England has been 
for Barrie the way to fortune. as it has 
been for countless of his fellow country- 
men. His experiences in Nottingham were 
again turned to account with masterly 
dexterity in his book IVhen a Man's 
Single. 








Not for long had he to follow the thorny 
path that lies before, the young journalist. 
In the days of the youthful Barrie one of 
London’s great journalists was Frederick 
Greenwood, the well-known publicist. 
Greenwood had been the originator and 
first editor of the “‘Pall Mall Gazette,” a 
newspaper which still persists as a staid 
evening paper read solely in West End 
Clubs, the Universities and the free 
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libraries. When Yates Thompson pur- 
chased this and turned it into a Liberal 
paper, Greenwood and other members of 
the staff retired, and founded the “St. 
James's Gazette,” a copy of the “Pall 
Mall,” which, after a brilliant career, has, 
in the last few years, been absorbed by 
the “Evening Standard.” 

Greenwood himself was no mean 
author, and in his time was probably the 
greatest living authority on Napoleon III. 
Lighter works of his have included the 
Lovers’ Lexicon. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that coming across some of 
3arrie’s work, which even in those days 
bore the impress of the young Scotsman’s 
remarkable genius, Greenwood — should 
have “discovered” him. Barrie did not 
require much inducement to come to 
London, and there his career commenced. 

It has always been said that Barrie’s 
great success might have been delayed for 
many years had there not been a second 
“discovery” of him, whilst in London, by 
Dr. William Robertson Nicoll, the editor 
of the “British Weekly,” “The Bookman,” 
“The Expositor,” “The Woman at Home,” 
and the “British Monthly.’ Nicoll is an- 
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From Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 


other Scotsman, belonging to Aberdeen- 
shire, and is nine years older than Barrie. 
In the days when the young Barrie was 
growing up, Nicoll was a Free Church 
minister in various Scottish kirks. It is a 
common saying that he has made more 
literary reputations than any other man 
breathing, and undoubtedly he secured for 
Barrie a rapid boom into fame. In later 
years (in 1904, to be exact), he devoted 
a special number of “The Bookman” to 
Barrie. That formed a fitting finish to 
all that had been said about Barrie in the 
“British Weekly.” The first references 
made by Nicoll were those introducing the 
rising author to the wide public that 
“Claudius Clear” could command, and the 
latter one told the story of a man who 
had achieved the greatest possible success 
that can come to any literary man. 

J. M. Barrie’s first book bore the rather 
uninviting title of Better Dead, and it was 
published in 1887. The following year 
saw the issue of Auld Licht Idylls, An 
Edinburgh Eleven, and When a Man's 
Single. Next year came A Window in 
Thrums ; My Lady Nicotine fol'owed, and 
then in 1891, to finish a busy four years, 
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came The Little Minister. A break of five 
years followed that, and then ‘vere pub- 
lished Sentimental Tommy and Margaret 
O’Gilvie, with all their wonderful mem- 
ories of Barrie’s earlier years. 

The year before, however, Barrie’s first 
striking dramatic work was successfully 
produced—The Professor's Love Story. 
Before this there had come Walker-Lon- 
don, Becky Sharp, Ibsen’s Ghost, Richard 
Savage, and Jane Annie. The young 
Scotsman was not wasting time. While 
these did not make his name, they made 
him money. The Little Minister appeared 
as a play in 1897. In the year 1900 
3arrie published his novel Tommy and 
Grizel and produced on the stage A Wed- 
ding Guest. In 1902 The Little White 
Bird was published. The following year 
was devoted to producing plays, and that 
most remarkable trinity of dramatic 
works—Quality Street, The Admirable 
Crichton, and Little Mary—secured an 
equally remarkable success. These were 
followed in 1904 by Peter Pan, which is 
winter after winter produced in London to 
capacity houses. Alice Sit-by-the-Fire was 
produced in 1905, and What Every 
Woman Knows in 1908. 

The last book of Barrie’s published was 
Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, in 1906, 
but although production has practically 
stopped, for the time being at least, the 
tide of new editions and play revivals con- 
tinues. The luxury of his London house 
at Lancaster Gate, and the intellectual 
calm of his club—the Atheneum—are 
probably not so stimulating as were the 
surroundings of his earlier days. Still, one 
can imagine Barrie writing, one of these 
days, a book with all these surroundings 
Barrieized under the title of When a Man’s 
Fifty. 

With all this no one can say success 
has spoiled Barrie, despite a record of 
which he can rightly be proud, and which 
would make smaller men green with envy. 
He is still a Scots peasant’s son, with a 
soul above the ostentation that so often 
goes with suddenly acquired wealth. Mark 
Twain forsook his corn-cob pipe for those 
famous forty-a-day cigars. Barrie, with 
the choicest within his reach, remains loyal 
to a twenty-five-cent briar pipe and that 
special mixture of tobacco which he was 
not above mentioning with affection in 
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My Lady Nicotine, which reference has 
ever since been used by the manufacturers 
as their greatest advertisement. 

Wealth has not changed Barrie’s out- 
look, and the man’s whole character seems 
to indicate that he still regards the world 
with the simple, puzzled gaze of the junior 
reporter of Nottingham, who wondered if 
the senior reporters did really like the 
brandy and sodas they were so fond of 
splashing about. Maybe there is some- 
thing in this of the economy that is inbred 
of the true Scot, for Barrie is a true Scot. 
Nothing is ever wasted in his work, 
whether it be a book or a play. It can 
fairly be said that he never wastes an 
idea; generally, indeed, he works his ideas 
twice or oftener. His earlier plays were 
founded on his earlier novels, and his later 
novels on his earlier plays. The close 
reader of Barrie’s books can see strong 
evidences of them in Barrie’s plays. The 
humor that surrounds the falling off of 
the handle of a walking-stick in When a 
Man's Single is reproduced in a very remi- 
niscent way in that incident in My Lady 
Nicotine where the bowl end of a pipe 
drops off. Perhaps it is not always econ- 
omy of comedy; it might be friendship 
for an old-loved, humorous idea, 

A wily chairman at a London dinner 
tried hard to lure Mr. Barrie into making 
a speech. He started a discussion on the 
pronunciation of the Scotch word “licht.” 
After the controversy had gone on long 
enough for the chairman’s purpose he 
referred the disputed issue to Barrie. The - 
novelist rose; everyone was delighted. 
Barrie cleared his throat, said “Mr. Chair- 
man, it’s licht!” and sat down again. The 
fowler had spread his net cunningly, but 
the quarry had as cunningly escaped. 

And yet Barrie can speak brilliantly 
enough when he.wishes. It was at a din- 
ner in America that he told the story of 
the author who, under great provocation, 
slew his publisher. The law took its 
course, and the novelist was hanged. On 
the scaffold he shook hands with the re- 
porters, and then saw a row of publishers 
sitting in front of the gallows. He did 
not shake hands with them, but, with a 
familiar nod of recognition, said: “I shall 
see you again!” 

Inconsistency comes out in Barrie’s 
hobbies. He is a Scot who ought to play 
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golf, but he prefers the British game of 
cricket. His zest for cricket is boyish in 
its exuberance. The “Star’’ once accused 
him of “fielding brilliantly with his hands 
in his trouser pockets”; but that was a 
libel. In the field Barrie is as keen as a 
razor. But he enjoys the game better than 
he plays it. Nature never meani him to be 
an athlete, or made him sufficiently athletic 
even to be a good cricketer. At baseball 
he would not shine. He is short and slim, 
with very long arms and a head that looks 
massive on his narrow shoulders. If he 
were not a genius by common consent, he 
could never pass himself off as one. If 
you meet S. R. Crockett in Trafalgar 
Square you stop to look at him making his 
own breeze as he ploughs along; but if 
you were to meet J. M. Barrie in a Cheap- 
side tea shop you would read him as a 
warehouse clerk taking his necessarily 
frugal lunch. 






It has been said of Barrie that he is a 
conundrum as well as a genius. He is, 
perhaps, the most reticent and the most 
candid of the men of our time. Shyness 
and candor are leading features of his 
character. He evades publicity, dodges 
interviewers, defies photographers ( pic- 
tures of Barrie in domestic life, at work 
or at play, are rare almost to extinction), 
speechmaking and would-be lionizers he 
cannot stand. But Barrie is as inconsis- 
tent as a schoolboy. When the mood is 
on him he tears away the veil and admits 
us all to the domestic hearth of his child- 
hood, makes “‘copy”—superlative copy, of 
course—out of his mother, portrays his 
sister as one of his heroines, and reminds 
us that there was a time when he had to 
eat up his own cold mutton—to say noth- 
ing of that burst of confidence (made with 
misgiving lest we should all be unworthy 
of it) as to the particular smoking mixture 
he affects. 
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'T is a strange fact—but a fact never- 

theless—that Fleet Street—in other 

words, the journalistic workshop of 

England—numbers among its chief 

workers a large proportion of men 
all, directly or indirectly, hailing from one 
or other of three centers—Plymouth in 
the West; Nottingham in the Midlands, 
and Scotland in the North. (To call Scot- 
land a center is, I am aware, something of 
a tall order, but the term will serve.) 
Some start their careers in one of these 
places, others go there as to something 
in the nature of a finishing school, but 
whether as training grounds or as polish- 
ing areas, each has a reputation for turn- 
ing out good men. 


J. M. Barrie as a Journalist 
And His Associations with Nottingham 


By W. J. Roberts 


Author of Memorials of Old London, Oxford, The Love Affairs of Josephine, etc. 











Entrance to the Editorial Rooms of the 
‘* Nottingham Journal ”’ 
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had 
to get to Fleet Street, and Fate decreed 
that if he got there at all he should travel 
via Nottingham. Nottingham is proud of 
Barrie’s association with it, an.l we may 
safely assume that Barrie does not regret 
his part in the matter. 


J. M. Barrie his mind 


made up 


To be accurate, Barrie never reached 
Fleet Street as a journalist; for he came 
to London a man of letters. But that has 
nothing to do with our narrative. 

It was to the “Nottingham Journal” that 
he went as leader-writer in February, 
1883. He had, of course, some gift for 
writing, but had never previously per- 
formed serious journalistic work. When 
he received his appointment he did not 
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even know what a leader-writer’s duties 
were, and was, apparently, very much in 
the dark as to the true nature of a leader! 

In a book by Mr. J. A. Hammerton we 
are told that Barrie wrote of this event 
as follows: 


At the moment I was as uplifted as the 
others, for the chance had come at last, with 
what we all regarded as a prodigious salary, but 
I was wanted in the beginning of the work, and 
it suddenly struck me that the leaders were the 
one thing I had always skipped. Leaders! How 
were they written? What were they about? 
My mother was already sitting triumphant 
among my socks, and I durst not let her see 
me quaking. I retired to ponder, and presently 


Clifton Colliery 


One of Barrie’s early subjects 


she came to me with the daily paper. Which 
were the leaders? She wanted to know, so evi- 
dently I could get no help from her. Had she 
any more newspapers? I asked, and after 
rummaging, she produced a few with which her 
boxes had been lined. Others, very dusty, came 
from beneath carpets, and lastly a sooty bundle 
was dragged down the chimney. Surrounded 
by these I sat down and studied how to become 
a journalist. 


It will not be without interest if we 
turn for a moment from the man to the 
town. It is always alluded to as the City 
of Nottingham, but it is City by courtesy 


only, for it has no cathedral. In addition 
to possessing a number of influential and 
well-conducted journals, it lays claim to 
distinction on many counts. It is, practi- 
cally, built on miles and miles of subter- 
raneous caverns and passages bored 
through the sandstone, and which ramify 
in all directions. In many of these, traces 
of early cave dwellers have, from time to 
time, been revealed. 

Robin Hood, that bold, jovial (and let 
us whisper it, problematical) outlaw, made 
of it a regular raiding ground, and it was 
upon the Shambles. that he swooped and 
carried off the surprised Sheriff. 

George Eliot made it the scene of one 
of the most poignant chapters in Adam 
Bede. She calls it “Stoniton,’ in whose 
gaol was lodged poor, weeping Hetty 
Sorrel, weeping and waiting for a short 
ride up a hill out of the town to a spot 
the thought of which made her shudder. 
It was in the gaol that Dinah Morris, the 
young Methodist, tried to comfort the 
stricken girl, and it was to the top of the 
Mansfield road that Hetty rode forth to 
be hanged—but was not, for a horseman 
waving a reprieve dashed up just in time 
to prevent it. The identical spot is still 
known locally as “Gallows Corner.” 

“General” Booth and the Rev. Dr. Clif- 
ford—grand old men of martial spirit and 
unflagging energy, despite their years— 
were respectively born in and near the city 
and spent their early days within its 
borders. 

Frail-bodied but intellectually keen 
Kirke-White, Nottingham’s own pet poet, 
was born in the Shambles aforementioned 
—his father was a butcher—and lived the 
better part of his all too short life in the 
place where he was born. He is accounted 
one of England’s worthy minor poets, who 
sang the praises of his beloved county and 
immortalized Clifton Grove, that won- 
drously pretty avenue whose heights over- 
look Nottingham from above the Trent, 
which is thereabouts both swift and 
treacherous. 

Near the market-place and _ within 
sound of the hoary belfry of St. Mary’s 
—most beautiful and imposing in its an- 
tiquity—lived Philip James Bailey, hon- 
ored author of that long, long poem 
Festus, which Nottingham folk love to 
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talk about, but which ninety-nine per cent. 
of them have never read! 

William Carey, the famous divine, 
preached his great missionary sermon on 
May 30, 1792, within a modest Baptist 
chapel, which still stands, but is now occu- 
pied by a curio dealer. 

In 1798-99 Byron lived in a house on 
Standard Hill, near to the Castle, which 
house still stands as in Byron’s time. It 
was at Nottingham, too, in the upper 
chamber of an inn, that his body, being 
conveyed by road, rested for one night 
prior to the last stage of the journey to 
Newstead, where it now lies. 

In the realms of political history the city 
has loomed large. Englishmen will never 
forget the brave and redoubtabie Colonel 
Hutchison, Governor of the Castle, 1643- 
47, that Castle since twice or thrice de- 
stroyed by fire and still dominating the 
town and country-side on the summit of 
a bold bluff of sandstone, whose southern 
side is riddled and pierced by cavern ends 
and passages, and sheltering at the foot a 
cluster of old inns, one, “The Trip to 
Jerusalem,” actually dating back to 
A. D. 1100. 

The Castle is now the city’s museum— 
a place of peace and headaches—but it 
was not always peaceful within its bor- 
ders, although we may be sure that there 
were headaches. It should 
ghost or two, for it was within the Castle 
that the wicked Queen Isabella sheltered 
her despicable paramour, Roger Mortimer, 
from whence they were both routed and 
the latter slain by the queen’s son, Edward 
the Third. 

Finally, to jump from antiquity to mod- 
ernity with one spring, we must not forget 
the famous market-place, the largest in 
the kingdom, and the rollicking annual 
Goose Fair held there, when, indeed, it 
would seem that the whole population of 
the Midlands had congregated for noisy 
fooling. 

Such then is a slight idea of the Not- 
tingham to which J. M. Barrie came in 
1883—a happy hunting ground, surely, for 
a young novelist with a natural taste for 
descriptive writing. 

3ut Barrie knew nothing of leader- 
writing, and the appointment might have 
ended in tragedy. It was a bold venture 
‘on the young Scot’s part, especially when 


possess a 


we remember his almost proverbial mod- 
esty. A man more addicted to self- 
effacement than Barrie would be difficult 
to discover among contemporary writers. 
He shies at interviewers and _ photog- 
raphers. For the last fifteen years he has 
absolutely refused a sitting to the latter, 
and the only recent photograph of him is 
the one contained in this magazine, taken, 
without his knowledge, by a snap-shotter 
in the streets of London. 

Years ago, when engaged in trying to 
trace out his life and haunts in Notting- 
ham, I wrote seeking his aid, but could 
get from him nothing more than a note 
wherein he said: “I thank you for your 
letter, but kindly excuse me, as I dislike 
interviews.” 

Despite this retiring disposition, I feel 
safe in asserting that there is no writer 
held in more affectionate regard and 
esteem than is Mr. Barrie. Quite recently 
he suffered a great domestic sorrow and, 
when the facts were made public, there 
were hundreds, personally unknown to 
him, who received the news as though the 
blow had fallen on their own shoulders. 

sut_ to return to the “Nottingham 
Journal.” The paper is now but a mem- 
ory, it having been merged, years ago, in 
another and _ still thriving publication. 
Fortunately the building in which it was 
conducted still stands, just as in Barrie’s 
day, and not even the name of the journal 
has disappeared. In that now famous 
book, When a Man’s Single, which must 
be looked upon as, in part, autobiograph- 
ical, Barrie gives us a picture of the 
“Journal” building as he knew it, describ- 
ing with such minute detail its peculiari- 
ties that one may go to-day, book in hand, 
and mark the faithfulness of the writer’s 
delineation. 

In the book, Nottingham is called “Sil- 
chester,” and the “Journal” is known as 
the “Mirror.” Here is the description: 


Silchester is the chief town of an English 
midland county, and the “Mirror’s” business 
notepaper refers to it as the centre of a popula- 
tion of half a million souls. 

The “Mirror’s” offices are nearly crushed out 
of sight in a block of buildings, left in the mid- 
dle of a street for town councils to pull down 
gradually. This island of houses, against which 
a sea of humanity beats daily, is cut in two by 
a narrow passage, off which several doors open. 
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One of these leads up a dirty stair to the edi- 
torial and composing-rooms of the “Daily 
Mirror,” and down a dirty stair to its printing- 
rooms. 


That description might have Leen writ- 
ten to-day, for the “island of houses” 
stands meekly awaiting the prophesied 
demolition, which is, by the way, not at 
all likely to happen, and the “sea of 
humanity’—a newer and, possibly, larger 
one than that of Barrie’s day—still beats 
against it. Joy of joys, too, for the literary 
topographer, the narrow passage which 
cut it in two is still a narrow passage cut- 
ting it in two by leading right through the 
block from one street to another, and high 
up, running round the arch above the third 
story window, he who cares may read, in 
bold relief, the legend “Nottingham Jour- 
nal, Established 1710.” 

I should like to be able to record more 
about Barrie’s haunts while in Nottingham, 
and to find, possibly, the kirk he 
attended in obedience to the early training 
of the loved one far away in Kirriemuir, 
but the modesty of the man prevents 
revelations, and it is difficult to discover 
any person in Nottingham who remembers 
the young journalist and his movements. 

That he was not idle while there is 
proved by old files of the “Journal,” for 
in addition to the leader-writing are to be 
found a large number of articles from 
his pen over the signature of “The 
Modern Peripatetic’ and ‘Hippomenes.” 

Nottingham undoubtedly impressed him 
and, I think, to his advantage. There was 
in it abundant good “copy,” and of this 
he made use. One of his experiences was 
a descent into a coal mine, situated some 
two miles away on the northern bank of 
the Trent and almost under the shadow of 
that Clifton Grove which Kirke-White 
immortalized. A photograph of this col- 


liery, which is still being worked, accom 
panies this article. 

[ mention this particularly, for it was 
the article describing this descent which 
was among the first submitted to and 
accepted by a London editor—the fore- 
runner of a brilliant series destined 
eventually to draw the young inan to the 
great city. Strangely enough, the editor 
who encouraged Barrie was Frederick 
Greenwood, the dean of London journal- 
ists, and the journal was none cther than 
the then newly started “Pall Mall 
Gazette.” I say “strangely,” for less than 
a week ago Greenwood’s death was an- 
nounced, and as I write these words the 
report of his funeral, to-day, lies before 
me. 

It is a far cry to the old Nottingham 
days and three guineas per week, but it 
was the place where Barrie won his spurs, 
and it will not be forgotten by him. 

If a big income means success, then 
Barrie must be accounted a_ successful 
man. Mere wealth, however, will not sat- 
isfy a man like Barrie, and I feel certain 
that very dear to his heart must be the 
sympathy and respectful homage of the 
thousands to whom his books and plays 
have brought keen pleasure and an up- 
lifting of the soul. As playwright or nov- 
elist he has the gift of cheery optimism— 
a quality which few possess in hke degree. 

But I really think there is one thing 
dearer to Barrie than even the homage of 
adults. Surely it is the merry laughter of 
youngsters at Christmas time, tier upon 
tier of them, following the fortunes of 
Petcr Pan, or the piping voices of the little 
ones playing beneath the brooding old 
trees in Kensington Gardens, who, espying 
him taking his “constitutional,” call to each 
other, “There goes Mr. Barrie.” In the 
hearts of children he reigns as king. 
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Will ‘‘Chantecler” Succeed in America? 


A Study in Possibilities 


By Clarence Stratton 


HE evening of February 6, 

1910, marked a great event in 

Paris. For on that Sunday 

night, at the Théatre de la 

Porte-Sainte-Martin, was to 

be given the first public representation 

of M. Rostand’s much-heralded and long- 

awaited Chantecler. At this public. re- 

hearsal were present all the critics of the 

French capital. The boulevards were a 

swish of rain and a glare of lights; from 

the Place de Opéra eastward there was 

a great procession of automobiles and 

“auto-taxis.” This evening marked the 

culmination of the preparation and ex- 
pectancy of seven years. 

The entire world had watched and dis- 
cussed every event of that period so full 
of incidents connected with the play. The 
material of the drama was first announced. 


We were told that the characters were to 
be barnyard fowls. Then the title was 
chosen. Coquelin was selected to present 
the title réle, and had become mildly inter- 
ested in the part. M. Rostand had been 
operated on and had come near to death. 
So, during these seven years the work 
had progressed and had stood still. Then 
Coquelin, who had grown enthusiastic over 
his conception of the French rooster—a 
national emblem, a household figure in 
France, the character of several of the 
delightful masterpieces of La Fontaine— 
Coquelin the great died. For a time it 
seemed that there was no one in France 
who could essay the réle. But M. Rostand 
continued his writing. Then M. Guitry 
was considered and drilled. Finally the 
rehearsals began. The large cast objected 
to costumes, to postures, to speeches: 
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Scenes from Chantecler, as originally produced in Paris 
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M. Guitry refused to have his face entirely 
covered and thus to have his enunciation 
and delivery impaired ; the scene manufac- 
turers were taxed to their utmost ingenu- 
ity; the story of the play was carefully 
guarded ;—and finaily the date of the 
opening was announced. 

There was no doubt about the play’s 
success in Paris. M. Rostand made a 
great reputation for his poetic gifts in 
La Princesse Lointaine; he proved his 
stage-craft in L’Aiglon; he delineated 
sympathetic characters in Cyrano de 
Bergerac; there was no question as to his 
ability. Then, too, he had become a 
member of the Academy. ‘This prestige 
counts for a great deal in Paris, for fickle 
though the Parisians may be, they loyally 
support their literary institutions. Noth- 
ing short of a tremendous success was 
predicted for Chantecler. Its reception 
was flattering, enthusiastic, justified and 
merited. Practically all the critics praised 
this drama of birds. 

The heralding, the reclaime, were 
echoed in the United States, where every- 
thing novel and sensational is assured of 
a hearing. But now that the play has been 
running some time, are there any indica- 
tions that it is not so great, either as 
literature or drama, as we have been led 
to believe? Are there any great difficul- 
ties of presentation that must be consid- 
ered before its success in America can be 
predicted? As was to be expected, Eng- 
lish actors and managers were more in- 
terested than our own. Yet neither Mr. 
Beerbohm-Tree nor Mr. Edwin Waller 
wanted it for himself, and up to now no 
one has purchased the English stage 
rights. The Italians are excellent judges 
of dramatic and literary merit, and are, 
moreover, always open-minded and dis- 
criminating. ‘We may be surprised to 
hear, then, that Chantecler was hissed in 
Bologna and Naples, and that Rome was 
not prepared to be too well disposed, even 
though all the seats had been sold. In Na- 
ples the performance was stopped after the 
third act. We can hardly believe that this 
reception in Italy was due entirely to the 
absence of Mme. Simone and M. Guitry. 
Reports from Paris assured us that Mme. 
Simone’s understudy and successor was 
quite capable of filling the ré/e,—not an 
especially difficult one for an actress with 


personality and magnetism. The Italians 
would not be likely to hiss a play merely 
because two leading performers were 
lacking. They are more discriminating 
than that. When D’Annunzio’s tragedy, 
Piu Che L, Amore, was produced in Rome, 
the audience hissed certain scenes, yet 
applauded the actors of these scenes; they 
condemned the play, yet insisted on 
responses to several curtain calls for the 
author because of one beautiful love scene 
in the second act. 

Taking all these facts into mind, the 
presentation of Chantecler in the United 
States is an interesting matter to consider. 
First of all it must be agreed that this 
play has nothing of the same appeal as 
L, Aiglon and Cyrano de Bergerac,—one 
the shade of the great Napoleon himself, 
portrayed by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt; the 
other a clever and novel love story per- 
formed by our great Richard Mansfield. 
(I wish I could see Cyrano presented 
again as I saw it done by Coquelin in 
Antwerp one rainy Sunday _ evening.) 
Chantecler is more intensely French than 
any other of M. Rostand’s works. The 
critics themselves see this. M. j. Ernest- 
Charles wrote of it (in “L’Opinion’”) : 
“Impregnated with our entire national 
literature, M. Rostand naturally allows the 
hereditary qualities and defects of our 
national spirit to appear.”” Another critic 
sees in it a great symbolistic fable and 
suggests that a sub-title should be ‘The 
Destiny of the Poet.” 

Certainly America will not find in 
Chantecler all that France does. In the 
first place we do not know our animal lore 
so well; we do not read our ‘sop as the 
French child reads his La Fontaine. We 
have no great animal classics that are well 
known. We have nothing like The Birds, 
nothing like Reynard the Fox. Chaucer 
wrote a scathing satire on mankind in 
the story of Chanticleer and Pertolate 
related by the Nun’s Priest in The Canter- 
bury Tales—and M. Rostand’s idea is 
similar to Chaucer’s—but the poem is not 
a child’s rime, as are all of La Fontaine’s 
fables. We might almost say that no 
American can look on animals as repre- 
sentations or symbols of humanity. We 
have not been trained to it. In this play 
there is not a single conversation delivered 
from the point of view of man. The noise 
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of the departing peasants, the report of 
the poacher’s gun, the sound of the cuckoo 
in the kitchen clock, the talk of the dogs 
all of which might connect with human 
life —all these do not come across the 
footlights as from man to men and 
women; they are, and seemingly must 
remain, the events of an animal world 
affecting only animal minds. Some of the 
Paris critics themselves write that Chante- 
cler is poem rather than drama. To 
realize more completely this absence of 
“human” appeal in Chantecler, one has 
simply to note the human elements in the 
other great animal play now running into 
its several hundred performances in 
London, at the Haymarket Theater, under 
the direction of the poet, Mr. Herbert 
Trench. The Blue Bird is even stirring 
Russian audiences in Moscow and other 
cities. MM. Maeterlinck wrote from a 
human point of view and has an appeal to 
mankind. Children, always effective 
dramatically (one need merely recall 
Peter Pan), are here depicted in the limit- 
less realm of their imagination and their 
impulses. The animal interest is subord- 
nated. ‘There is no incongruity in the cat’s 
being as large as the girl, nor in the dog's 
looking like a man; for children always 
personify their pets, making them com- 
panions and equals of themselves. 


The story of The Blue Bird, though not 
new to readers, is novel as the plot of a 
play. It is refreshing, sweet, pure, en- 
nobling. A quest!—whose mind does not 
race back to those glorious dreams of 
childhood, to those plans of going off 
somewhere, of seeing the great world? 
In the play there is coupled to this general 
appeal in the love of the unknown a 
worthy end to the search,—to do good 
for some person. Children may be cruel 
barbarians, and even heartless savages, but 
every child responds to a kind impulse and 
to a gentle word. [very grown-up knows 
that the good desires of Tyltyl are his 
own now or were his own in childhood. 
If these two elements be not enough to 
hold an audience there are the two visits 
to the land of the dead and to the home 
of the children yet to be. 

Reduced to its simplest theme, what is 
the story of Chantecler? ‘The usual 
arrangement, no longer characteristic of 
French literature only, is the arrange- 
ment of the triangle, in which one side of 
the triangle is made up of some half- 
dozen hen wives. In this the plot comes 
nearest to making a purely human appeal ; 
here spectators see the situation, cleverly 
presented, beautifully developed, newly 
framed, that is sure to awaken a respon- 
sive throb in the heart and to stimulate a 
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sympathetic reflection in the mind. Self- 
deluded yet noble, proud yet unfaltering, 
defeated yet common-sensed, deceived yet 
not degraded—we recognize in Chantecler 
the hero of a hundred dramas. The other 
characters are much as usual: the trust- 
ing. careful, worshiping home-body, the 
wife—here the hens; the comforting, 
helpful, homely friend--the house dog; 
the gay chatterer from a different realm 
of society, resourceful, slangy, experi- 
enced, worldly wise, the commentator, 
aloof himself—the blackbird; the con- 
spirators intent on ruining the hero—the 
night-owls and bats; the other woman, 
designing or simply and naturally fasci- 
nating—the hen-pheasant; why, we have 
known and loved them all so long that we 
shall probably like them here in the fine 
feathers that make some of them such fine 
birds. 

The symbolism in The Blue Bird is so 
apparent that to speak of it is almost an 
intellectuai insult. The symbolists are 
always busy, even when an author has 
warned them away from his’ works. 
Elaborate explanations of all the dramas 
of M. Maeterlinck have been provided, 
until their author himself set all cavil at 
rest by a preface to his collected plays 
(three volumes, Paris and Brussels, 1903). 
Yet I shall not be surprised to find new 
exegeses of Ariane ct Barbe-Bleue and of 
Saur Beatrice in spite of these final 
statements. 


These are, properly speaking, little plays for 
the stage, short poems of the kind rather un- 
fortunately named opéra comique intended to 
furnish to the musicians who ordered them, 
themes suitable to lyric development. They 
aspire to nothing more, and a person misinter- 
prets my intentions if he tries to find in addition 
great moral and philosophical thoughts behind 
them. 


Perhaps, as has been suggested, Chante- 
cler shows the poet worshiping the 
ideals that ennoble him while they de- 
ceive. Perhaps stay-at-homes are better 
off than those who fly high. Civilized 
being should never go out into the bound- 
less freedom of Nature. Those who walk 
solidly on earth should never try to soar. 
The wild cannot sleep in the houses of 
the contented. You must find your mate 
in your own level of society. All these 
and scores of other teachings are faintly 
or strongly suggested by this drama. Most 
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spectators will not be occupied too much 
with such didactic analyses; they will be 
wondering whether Chantecler wii! attend 
the Guinea-Hen’s garden party at five 
o'clock in the morning; whether the owls 
will be successful in their scheme to make 
him forget to crow the sun up; whether 
he will stay in the woods with the beauti- 
ful Hen-Pheasant; whether his faith in 
himself will ever waver. In arousing and 
sustaining interest in all these steps of 
the action M. Rostand shows his real 
greatness. 

Nearly all critics agree that the remark- 
able versatility of the author is the great- 
est quality of this latest play. His 
fecundity is simply astounding. One 
Frenchman declared that he did not be- 
lieve that an audience could understand all 
the unusual, archaic and obsolete words 
that occur in a single long speech of the 
third act. They are poured forth by 
Chantecler, this fine son of a plain old 
breed, at the garden party, in defiance of 
the forty-eight fancy rooster guests. The 
words are onomatopoetic variations of the 
cock’s crow—in French, cocorico. What 
will the translator do with our unpoetic 
“cock-a-doodle-do”? In such passages as 
the apostrophe to the rising sun the retorts 
made to the insolent blackbird, the love 
speeches of the cock and the hen-pheasant, 
the nightingale’s song, the chorus of 
toads, the litany of birds opening the 
fourth act, M. Rostand has written one 
kind of poetry after another, aiid all the 
passages are fitting, all different, all just 
and perfect. These lines are great poetry 
—the rapidly moving poetry of a Swin- 
burne, of a Browning in lyric measures— 
images, thoughts, figures, changes crowd- 
ing close one upon another. The poetry 
of La Princesse Lointaine is of an entirely 
different kind. 

At other places an English reader won- 
ders. Pure poetry is to us so much a 
matter of connotation of words. One 
touch of prose precipitates an entire poem. 
This is not so in French. A word once 
passed into the vocabulary by the Academy 
is as good for poetry as for science. And 
while we have been borrowing expressions 
from our Gallic friends they have been 
quietly appropriating many terms from us. 
Jockey, club, square, crash, trust, broad 
jump are all as much French to-day as 
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English. Nevertheless, one is surprised to 
find in a great poem such words as these, 
taken at random from Chantecler: dog, 
King Charles, tub, five o’clock, stocks, in- 
terview, clown, and _ cock-a-doodle-doo. 
This last is a sly dig at French Anglo- 
maniacs. 

Naturally, poetry that permits the inclu- 
sion of such foreign expressions will not 
spurn slang and “local hits.” The black- 
bird chatters along like a Paris street 
gamin, or like a boulevard lounger; he 
repeats the latest slang of the fast smart 
set (smart and sport are both now boule- 
vard advertising French). At one time in 
the play the mole is heard working his 
way along underground. Some character 
asks who that is. He is answered, “The 
mole in his Metro.” This is the Paris 
name for the Metropolitan subway, which 
for several years has kept many sections 
of the city more than humped up. Many 
of these delightful bits will never reach 
us in an English version. 

The greatest difficulties may lie in the 
mechanical side of production. The audi- 
ence will soon accept the speech-making 
of the birds and their un-bird-like actions. 
The scenery, though unlike any other 
“set,” will not be very expensive. Since 
the chickens are as big as men, a wooden 
shoe will be as big as a room, a rake will 
look like a telegraph pole, a basket will be 
a small cottage, a dog kennel will be a 
large house. ‘These magnified dimensions 
will soon be adjusted, because everything 


beyond the footlights will be in perfect ° 


proportion. 

The cast itself will mean an enormous 
outlay. The list of characters on the pro- 
grams of the Théatre de la Porte-Sainte- 
Martin contains the names of sixty-nine 
different performers. At the end of cer- 
tain divisions there is an etcetera. In 
addition the directions call for ‘‘animals 
of the farmyard, beasts of the forest, 
rabbits, birds, bees, wasps, grasshoppers, 
voices.” ‘There were twenty-one owls in 
the second act, and forty-eight different 
kinds of roosters at the morning “five- 
o'clock” in the third. 

From the merély spectacular point of 
view the costumes will be the greatest 
feature of the play. All the difficulties 
of these have been ingeniously solved by 
the French costumer. The principals have 


their faces uncovered, the other actors are 
transformed completely into birds and 
animals. The cock is gorgeous in red 
and yellow plumage, but the peacock with 
a tail that will fan up is a marvel of 
mechanical ornithology. Paton, the house 
dog, can even sit down. M. Jean Coquelin, 
who stands upright, forming the head and 
forelegs, pulls cords behind his back and 
the hind legs fold under. The actor inside 
the pigeon stands with his hands on his 
knees. He can double up and roll over 
as a pigeon does. The frogs cover down 
to the waist the men who stand half 
through the trap doors around the giant 
toad-stool. In the hens the actors’ heads 
go up into the tail feathers. The heads 
of these chickens are on wires, so that 
they can be raised and lowered, exactly 
as children’s hobby-horses can be jerked 
about. A couple of youngsters prance 
about as yellow chicks. 

These are only a few of the matters 
that must have been taken into considera- 
tion and are provided for by Mr. Froh- 
man, who owns the American rights of 
production. The book rights are in the 
possession of Duffield & Company, while 
‘“Hampton’s Magazine” owns the _ serial 
rights. The translation has been made by 
Miss Gertrude Hall, who has already fur- 
nished two Rostand books. This is an 
assurance of the best version that can be 
made. 

Miss Maude Adams is to be the star. 
An unauthenticated report came from 
Chicago recently that Miss Adams is to 
play the Hen-Pheasant, though it has been 
authoritatively announced that she would 
attempt the rélc of Chantecler himself. This 
seems strange. Chantecler, intended for 
Coquelin, and entrusted to M. Guitry only 
after long and careful consideration, seems 
too big, too robust, for the art of this capa- 
ble actress. What great lung power must be 
required for the crows alone, not to speak 
of the physical strength required to stand 
the strain of an entire evening’s acting, 
including the fight with the game-cock in 
the third act. This much is true: if 
Miss Adams play Chantecler she will have 
to present a cock entirely different from 
the French rooster. It will be something 
very different from the French national 
symbol, the figure on the gol.l coins of 
the republic. As a matter of fact, she has 
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explained that her idea of the réle is 
different from that of the French per- 
formers. 


Throughout the entire United States 
people are awaiting the production of 
Chantecler. 


In view of all the difficulties, the public In Peter Pan Miss Adams made us all 
certainly can heartily wish success for this believe in fairies. Can she make us 
immense undertaking of Mr. Frohman. believe in chickens? We hope so. 


Notes on Rome 
By R. V. Heckscher 


I. Flower of the Ruins 


VER the Old World now the flowers 
Begin to fling a new light— 


But it is from the old they come, 
Else it were not the true light— 


The light of loves, re-risen, 
To light new loves to come— 
Bursting each earthly prison 
Upon their sunny home! 


II. Farewell to the South 


A @ fg OW long, O slumbrous South, wilt thou lie here, 
Voluptuous in thy vineyards—since the days 
Thou worest a costlier purple, from the ways 

That slope into the old, Judean mere: 
Over thy loved ones now, year after year, 

Thou bloomest on—nor hast forgot the lays 

That echo in thy dreams, but, like their bays, 
Embalmed in sleep, thou growest never sere: 


Arise! Thy Sister calls thee in the North— 
Thy Sister, young and free, she calls thee forth— 
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Wondering why thou dreamest all the day ; 


v 


Spring is about her—and, when tempests sweep, 
Her cheeks, wild roses, with the rain but play— 


— 


Ah, me! thou only smilest in thy sieep! 
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Modern Drama as a Social Force 
By Montrose J. Moses 


KE, are so prone to pin our 
faith to terms that we are 
quite in danger of receiv- 
ing a distorted idea of 
drama as art, and of the 
theater as a social institution. It is well 
to note that frenzied drama has been tried 
and found wanting; after all, it is bad 
economics to shut one’s eyes to the char- 
acter of the popular, average returns on 
one’s investments. It is incumbent upon 
us to lay significant stress upon the “moral 
accountability of the theater to the civic 
body as a civic institution, and of the play- 
wright to the community as a citizen; but 
the manager has a right to expect some- 
thing of his audiences in return. The 
freedom of the theater from the calcu- 
lating touch of commercialism would be 
only one of the agents to call forth the best 
energies of the citizen-playwright ” 

The endowed institution, much less a 
subsidized theater, would not alone create 
the art demand, would not alone call forth 
the highest type of communal expression, 
would not alone establish the poet as 
dramatist, even though he might have his 
hand upon the pulse of the people. There 
“is a deeper education to be done first, for 
in every true movement which has carried 
the world forward in its progressive 
growth. the real dramatist has risen above 
condition and, by seeming acceptance of 
physical and formal convention, has, in the 
end, forced convention with him.” Critics 
of the theater are prone to rush headlong 
into a most complicated of machines, and 
expect to change in the twinkling of an 
eye the whole social, economic, xsthetic 
and spiritual organism of the institution. 
At least it were wiser to take conditions 
as they are, rather than to supplant them 
with chimerical and untried theories. For 
every one will agree that “in the education 
of theater audiences, the first essential is 
to begin with the audiences: not to close 
the vaudeville houses to them, but to make 
them challenge the validity of their frag- 
mentary amusement, and to think on the 
possible enjoyment of higher things.” The 
manager has much on his side of the argu- 


ment, when he holds fast to certain types 
of theatrical successes, until he is assured 
of a different demand, until he is certain 
that his change of bill will guarantee him 
from loss. 

The greatest hope of the theater to-day 
rests with the people. The first expres- 
sions of communal art came from the 
people; the Greek drama developed from 
a national sentiment and from a national 
religious custom; the modern stage came 
into existence through a Church necessity. 
So we see that, institutionally, the art of 
representing life has always been called 
into use for social purposes. However 
much it has been elaborated from the old 
vocero, or tribal songs of grief, and from 
the tropes of the church service ; however 
much it has departed from the dithyrambic 
chorus, it has made its appeal to the 
crowd. The theater that is cut aloof from 
the crowd, if it is not altogether impossible, 
is at least so anemic that its energies are 
squandered for want of the red blood of 
popular appreciation. The whole art value 
of drama is at first determined by the ex- 
tent of its instant appeal to a crowd; and 
there are as many types of drama as there 
are broad communal appeals. 

The mistaken idea has been that the 
play is a thing governed by the caprice of 
the dramatist. The theater is always close 
to life, and exists by reason of communal 
sanction. Its form has been moulded to 
receive the content, and has been changed 
as the content was changed; hence, 
C:idipus vs. Ghosts. Its treatment of the 
mysteries of life, as they react upon the 
individual, has been modified in accordance 
with the highest individual action toward 
those very mysteries; hence, the progress 
from the Greek idea of Fate, to the mcta- 
physical concern for the individual soul, 
to the modern conception of heredity— 
almost as inexorable as Fate—and finally 
to the collectivist concern for social regen- 
eration. It makes no difference how you 
approach the drama—whether from its 
physical, its technical, or its economic side 
—the crowd is always concerned and very 


largely determines the dramatist’s ten- 
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dency, even as he—if he be big enough— 
reinforces or determines the crowd's cast 
of thought. 

In the opening pages of his book on 
Social Forces in German Literature, Pro- 
fessor Kuno Francke writes: 

The fundamental conception which underlies 
the following account is that of a con- 
tinued struggle, between individualistic and col- 
lectivistic tendencies, between man and society, 
between personality and tradition, between liberty 
and unity, between cosmopolitanism and nation- 
ality,—a struggle which may be said to be the 
prime motive power of all human progress. 


Undoubtedly, from such a state we are 
bound to obtain a moving literature as well 
as a contemplative one; through it all 
there is the dramatic impulse, on the one 
hand seeing intensely, on the other 
dreaming truly, and who knows but the 
time is not at hand when this impulse shall 
again prophesy boldly? In all that pertains 
to the greatest literature, dramatic or 
otherwise, the one tremendous law of life 
is that it must flow through us, purging 
the soul of its impurities, even though in 
doing so it deal with the impure, for the 
purpose of correcting evil. Modern social 
drama, as represented by Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann, with their less 
inevitable follower, Pinero, is full of such 
atmosphere. 

We grant, before we state our argument 
as to social forces, that drama is something 
to be played before people, and hence is 
something to move people. That is one of 
its essentials, one of its chief marks of dis- 
tinction. We also grant, echoing Freytag, 
Price, and others, who in turn but faintly 
echo Aristotle, that drama is reflective of 
life, and is necessarily influenced by the 
intellectual, social and economic environ- 
ment of the dramatist, even though the 
subject be foreign to the time in which the 
dramatist lived. Throughout Shakespeare, 
whether he be dealing with the Czsars, 
with the Capulets, or with the Danes, the 
Elizabethan is always nigh. No man may 
escape his age; even the iconoclasts are 
in advance of it as a reaction against it. 

Again, we grant that conflict means clash. 
The heroic marionettes interpret this as a 
clash of physical bodies, due to unbridled 
physical passion; the humanistic drama 
regards it in a deeper, more intensive sense 
of a clash of wills. This clash is a philo- 
sophical distinction. We now recognize 


nothing as inevitable save the fact that we 
shall reap as we sow, or that, as Henley 
sings, “We are masters of our Fate.” We 
destroy only that we may build, or as Shaw 
somewhere says: “Every step in morals is 
made by challenging the validity of the 
existing conception of perfect propriety in 
conduct.” 

The drama, therefore, depends upon 
social support; it has to talk of life in 
terms of life, and it has to appeal to life 
in matters with which life is concerned. 
Even before nationality in drama added 
differences which distinguished the Eng- 
lish from the French or’ Germans, and all 
three from Americans, the drama echoed 
the fundamental principles of life, and 
dealt specifically with the vital energy 
which surged through man’s blood. 

Of course, even to-day, the vital litera- 
ture at its most vital moments transcends 
nationality, though not rejecting it. Ibsen in 
Scandinavia, Hauptmann and Sudermann 
in Germany, Tolstoy in Russia, Shaw in 
England, all of them are swept by the same 
social movement which tends toward con- 
tentment, even though the methods of 
reaching it are surprisingly uncomfortable 
for those who are willing, as John \Vock- 
erat says in Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives, 
to be “the drones in the hive.” To the 
big man the happy ending is one that satis- 
fies only when it cleanses and leaves the 
soul in the light of truth. 

The drama as a social force—apart 
from its primary object to catch and to 
hold the interest of a crowd through the 
essential factor of its story—has resulted 
in a species of play which, for want of a 
better term, has been designated “the social 
drama.” All our critics write about it: 
Shaw in his prefaces, Walkeley, Jones, 
Eaton and Hamilton distinguish it as a 
form in which the message is carried 
direct ; in which conviction is being hurled 
at the people, regardless of sensibilities and 
regardless of whether the immediate crowd 
heed or not. But the dramatist who disre- 
the crowd is no real man of the 
theater: he will not have his philosophy— 
social, economic, or spiritual—accepted 
across the footlights. And truly, as Mr. 
Hamilton himself writes, the dramatist 
under these conditions might as well be a 
novelist, for he would stand better chances 
of being heeded. Drama will not abide 
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lengthy exposition, such as one finds in the 
plays of Paul Bourget. 

We have said that no man may escape 
his time: the current of life carries him 
with it. Listen to Professor Francke once 
more. After summarizing Sudermann’s 
Heimat, and calling it a “literary thunder- 
cloud,” he describes modern Germany in 
this manner: 


On the one hand, Bismarck, whether in office 
or out; on the other, Bebel. On the one hand, 
the ruling minority, wonderfully organized, full 
of intellectual and moral vigor, proud, honest, 
loyal, patriotic, but hemmed in by prejudice, and 
devoid of larger sympathies; on the other, the 
millions of the majority, equally well organized, 
influential as a political body, but socially held 
down, restless, rebellious, inspired with the vague 
idea of a broader and fuller humanity. On the 
one hand, a past secure in glorious achievements ; 
on the other, a future teeming with extravagant 
hopes. On the one hand, service; on the other, 
personality. On the one hand, an almost re- 
ligious belief in the sacredness of hereditary 
sovereignty; on the other, an equally fervent 
zeal for the emancipation of all, both conserva- 
tives and radicals, both monarchists and social 
democrats, inevitably drifting toward the same 
final goal of a new corporate consciousness, 
which shall embrace both authority and freedom. 


Now this summary includes the whole 
significance of social forces, though it only 
examines the political and __ historical 
aspects of the case. There is no doubt that 
drama also finds itself reflecting the same 
aspects, but more is involved in the play 
by the very essence of its nature. History, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Economics, deal 
with the effects of social, economic, his- 
torical and philosophical action. Drama 
deals directly with these forces dominantly 
in action; it designates this person as 
against that, this condition as against that. 
One principle opposed to another results 
only in philosophical speculation: it is 
neither life nor drama. 

Condition, after all, has a double effect. 
It not only colors the play by keeping the 
playwright within the pale of vital inter- 
ests, but it likewise prompts the dramatist 
to incorporate therein that part of himself 
which is in rebellion against condition. He 
exerts his art for three reasons: to express 
himself, either inspirationally or con- 
sciously ; to convince others of the presence 
of social evil, and to show the means of 
social betterment; and, finally, to develop 
character in relation to the conditions of 
which he treats. It is always necessary 


to keep drama close to life——a drama 
which not only draws from life, but which 
in turn reacts on life itself. 

This has made the writer of social 
drama intense,—perhaps more absorbed 
than he should be in the beclouded 
atmosphere which he strives to clear. The 
time has come when we are beginning to 
see that the social dramatist’s vision has 
been too persistent in its view of evil; life 
is not one continual shady past. Every one 
will grant that even Ibsen, toward the 
close of his career, came to see wherein 
he had robbed himself of the sweetness 
of life by the persistent dwelling upon the 
canker-worm; he even began to sneer at 
himself after having burned his soul with 
the red-hot terror of Ghosts. The idealist 
in The Wild Duck, who wrecks the con- 
ventional ideal happiness of others, is only 
the cartoon of himself. Yet, what larger 
social force in modern drama than Ibsen! 
—revolutionizing technique and showing 
how to vitalize the commonplace incidents 
of life. His social significance is individual 
as well as communal; and, curiously, 
though he disclaimed any effort on his part 
to be a champion of women, his contem- 
plation was fixed on the feminine half of 
society which needed to be free in order 
that civic life, and all institutions pledged 
to the perpetuation of civic life,. might be 
free. This is the essential moral purpose 
of all social drama. 

There are other ways of improving 
society than by treating solely of conditions 
as they are. The realist has done a deal 
of good by his so-called ‘“muck-raking,” 
but is there not to be had something by 
“star-gazing” as well? Let us grant that 
only by respecting the rights of others will 
a man respect himself. If he cannot 
regard the laws of cities, let him have a 
care for the laws of Nature. If he cannot 
be the frock-coat citizen—and surely the 
Pillars of Society need to be propped 
sometime—let him at least be a man, not 
dependent only on the dictates of his pas- 
sion. Condition is simply the back-drop 
of life; man’s soul and woman's soul are 
the prime considerations. One’s horizon 
may be dimmed by factory smoke; but 
while the ‘“‘muck-raker” is clearing the 
atmosphere of condition, there is no need 
to allow the soul to be smirched with black. 
If there is one picture we may hold in 
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mind, it is the vast wheat fieids of the 
West under the open sky calling for labor, 
which either does not or will not hear it. 
We can draw from American life the feel- 
ing that, however economically oppressed, 
we are “masters of our Fate.” 

As a social force, drama _ necessarily 
must be in touch with the sympathies of 
those with whom it comes in closest con- 
tact. The foreigner who brings to Amer- 
ica a French play wholly concerned with 
family life, as the Gallic spirit conceives 
it, will find the American not overwilling 
to accept it. There must be a touch of 
sympathy with condition as well as with 
human passion. We found Les Affaires 
sont Affaires of poignant interest; Lon- 
doners could see nothing in the problem 
of The Lion and the Mouse—apart from 
any consideration as to whether or not it 
was a good play; and the reason for their 
non-acceptance was that, to them, the 
Standard Oil history is simply a history, 
and not a condition confronting society. 
It is true that we Americans are some- 
times startlingly inconsistent in our 
notions regarding moral relationship. Last 
year we were blind to certain plays on our 
boards in New York—plays which were 
social evils; we censored them after they 
had done their worst; this year we are 
on the eve of a moral crusade which has 
been set in motion by the highest civic 
author ities. 

In this consideration of social forces 
and no playwright may disregard them 
—there are certain distinguishing features 
of American life which may some day 
find unified expression in a native theater. 
We are being affected by European drama 
to the extent that we are learning to make 
use of the deep and vital problems of 
human nature and to exalt them above the 
mere effectiveness of situation; we are 
being taught that there are intimate social 
relations which we are too prone to take 
for granted without determining to our- 


selves the exact foundations on which they 
are based ; we are learning technique from 
the European writers of social plays; and 
we are beginning to see that the world 
movement is touching our own shores, and 
is demanding of us the solution of very 
much the same problems that confront 
every nation of the earth. The only thing 
we may say is: Let us solve them accord- 
ing to our national strength, and ac- 
cording to the moral point of view upon 
which we have agreed to live as a nation. 

The call of revolt in drama is not 
anarchy; we in America do not quite 
understand what it means. But we are 
learning, and intellectually it is going to 
do us good. We still have to bury our 
heads in the soil for the strength therein 
that has yielded us grain, but that has not 
yielded us our full harvest of artistic 
idealism. What we are now determining 
to ourselves is: how may our dramatists 
so combine what they are learning from 
Ibsen on one hand, and from Maeterlinck 
on the other, as to create out of the 
workman, the plowman, the laborer in the 
field, the artisann—a poet as well as an 
ordinary man? Yet we need not hesitate, 
for we perforce must seek in condition, in 
the tang of the soil, for our drama. It is 
useless to think that we may transplant 
something foreign to our natures and that 
it will flourish. We must meet life in our 
own way, and not have it met for us by 
others in their foreign way; yet, the value 
of the social drama which, starting with 
Ibsen, has spread to France and Germany, 
and in a peculiar way has manifested itself 
in England, subject to English tradition, 
lies in the impulse it gives to our own 
dramatists to depend on other than news- 
paper knowledge of condition and of 
human nature. Social forces lie deep: they 
are not on the surface. Hence, it is not 
cleverness but understanding they require 
for their full and ample explanation. 





Capri 
By R. V. Heckscher 


I. The Cathedral of the Gods 


m\ ROUND the Caprian Isle we sailed—like birds 
Round a Cathedral, which the sunny sea 


Has drowned by half, and, through its waves, made 
With the stained windows and the organ’s chords— 
Into green grottoes, where we heard the words 
Of bygone souls; and then we climb to spy 


Into carved, toothy caves, the changeful sky 


Laughs with, where Polyphemus hunts his herds : 


Niched, o'er a Christmas tree, the Virgin stands, 
Worshiped by old stalagmites; o’er the depths 
We floated into caves, like tearful lips 

Baptized with flame—not yet allowed to strain 
Into the aisle, which Death alone commands, 
Amid the busy murmur of the main! 


II. In Convents Old 


N convents old, that overlook the seas, 
ay I lingered—and my heart was glad to feel 
There, in the Heart of Time, across it steal 
The perfect peace of countless centuries ; 
In cloisters white, but open to the skies, 
| wandered—ah! how can I tell how real 
Those faces that I met, or how the peal 


()f my lone steps awoke dead memories? 


Speak not of wolves, that leapt into the fold, 
Nor dare to judge them, now—no earthly gold 
Is left upon the souls of the departed ; 
Here must have dwelt some hearts both true and bold- 
\nd some, who, doing good, grew sweet and old— 
And some, perhaps the best, died broken-hearted ! 





A Visit to Miss Ellen Emerson 
By Charlotte Eaton 


STEPPED out into the “slop” of 
a January thaw to make my first 
call upon Miss Ellen Emerson. 

The house is about a ten minutes’ 

walk from the Inn and stands on the 

right of the Boston road at the point 

where the road to Lexington branches off 
from it. 

How comfortable and spacious it looked, 
so trim and well kept, and, almost, one 
would say, so severely inhospitable with 
all its shades drawn, except those of the 
few rooms in immediate use, for Miss 


llen is a typical housekeeper in New 
England thrift, and is scrupulously careful 
of rooms that are empty, that they do not 
have too much air and light. 

Shall [ ever forget the impression the 
first sight of her made upon me, as she 
came into the hall to meet me! Indeed, 
it was almost a “‘start”—so like her father 
is she in external appearance. 

Her greeting was most kindly, and she 
led me into the drawingsroom, where a 
few friends were already assembled, and 
as we chatted in the glow of the wood 
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fire, her face, seen in vivid flashes of light 
—the mild half-smile of Emerson in his 
later years—in_ her eyes, the thin gray 
hair, the long neck and rather gaunt 
shoulders outlined against the quaint old 
fire-place,.she was like a picture from the 
austere and simple life of the days of 
Evangeline. 

But I was impatient to see the place 
of the “empty chair,” and she must have 
defined my thoughts, for, turning to me 
presently, she asked: 

“You would like to see my father’s 
study ?” 

The study was adjoining, and as she 
pushed open the door and preceded me 
into the chamber, she said, looking over 
her shoulder with a bright smile: 

“Everything is just as my father left 

it.” 
And so it was, even the little shovel on 
the hearth was as if his hand had left it 
there but yesterday. His few favorite pic- 
tures and books were still in their places, 
and, but for the obvious desolation of the 
empty chair, it seemed as if Emerson him- 
self might come through the doorway at 
any moment. I breathed very softly in 
that room; the air seemed full of a radiant 
presence that held and fascinated me. 

It was Sunday, and on this evening one 
of those brilliant sunsets that suddenly 
flare up after a period of rain and dark- 
ness was seen through the stems of the 
pine trees that his own hand had planted, 
and the beauty of the scene, coupled with 
my own thoughts and emotions, formed 
one of those silent moments of deep living 
that sets its seal upon one’s heart by be- 
coming one of the vital experiences of a 
lifetime. 


*& ke de 
* x * 


Some days later, I walked up the 
Lowell road to the home of Dr. Edward 
Emerson (Emerson’s son). The beauty 
of a dream seems to rest over this whole 
country, the long stretches of brown 
meadow, the lichen-covered stones of the 
fences, that in the quiet light of a gray 
day take on the delicate tones that Puvis 
de Chavannes loved in Nature, and over 
all, those mysterious purple mists that 
seem to hypnotize the senses and to sub- 
due the very heartbeat. 





Dr. Emerson's home is like any other 
prosperous New England dwelling. It is 
large and commodious, painted yellow and 
brown, and without any external orna- 
ment. It stands on a little eminence 
facing the town. But within is revealed a 
vast difference to the ordinary New Eng- 
land homestead—there art abides and 
abundantly, and in every detail is 
shown a _ controlling mind of excep- 
tional taste and discrimination. In all 
the rooms the windows seem bare, for 
the draperies, low in tone, are so arranged 
as not to intercept the view of the mag- 
nificent sweep of valley and sky. This 
love of keeping Nature always in sight 
is a distinctive trait of Dr. Emerson— 
and it is all the more noticeable in this 
part of the country, where an almost Ori- 
ental reserve in regard to the domestic 
life is observed. 

Dr. Emerson was just starting for 
Boston, where he had to.deliver a lecture 
that evening, and the meeting was hurried, 
but I found Mrs. Emerson a most amiable 
hostess. She told me stories of bygone 
times, and smiled over the eccentricities 
of the people from different countries who, 
from time to time, came to see her. 

She is a bright and fluent conversation- 
alist, and spoke of events of twenty or 
thirty years ago with as green a memory 
as if they had happened but yesterday. 

Then the tray was brought in, and the 
“cup that cheers” was served, when for 
the first time I became aware of another 
presence in the room, namely, Joe, the 
parrot, inconspicuously placed in a corner 
against a background of his own color— 
who, immediately on the approach of the 
tray, lifted up a quaintly asking voice, and 
who added greatly to the general hilarity 
of the hour by the “grim and_ stern 
decorum” with which he disposed of his 
afternoon collation. 

Before taking my departure I asked 
Mrs. Emerson if she remembered Walt 
Whitman’s visit to Concord. 

She looked reflective for a moment, and 
then replied: “I remember him chiefly by 
the kind of shirts he wore, negligée things 
with flaring collars—and,” she added, “I 
do not admire his poetry. To me they are 
like a catalog of things, a mere repetition— 
I see this, and I see that.” 
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R. HENRY A. STIMSON is 
well known in the Congrega- 
tional Church as an able and 
thoughtful preacher. Dr. 
Stimson’s latest book is a vol- 

ume of sermons entitled Behind the IW orld 
and Beyond. It contains twenty-five ser- 
mons. The author says of the book: 


It deals with spiritual realities, with what 
Plato called the noumena as distinct from the 
phenomena of life. The latter are what most 
absorb men’s attention, but back of them and 
beyond them is the realm of the great truths 
which, while easily overlooked or disregarded, 
persist through all change, and are eternal. 


The sermons thus relate to the deeper 
things of life, things which ought to com- 
mand men’s serious thought and interest. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 


> *K 


There is in the minds of many men a 
feeling of uncertainty concerning spiritual 
matters. “Are these things true?” many 
are asking. Not only are doubts expressed 
regarding the historical facts of Christian- 
ity, but also regarding the existence of 
God, and all spiritual teachings. It is well 
that we should be helped to see the founda- 
tions of our faith in the clearest possible 
light. In a volume called Religious Cer- 
tainty, Dr. Francis I. McConneli goes over 
the subject in a clear and convincing way. 
He considers the objections which are 
made from different quarters. and answers 
them. President McConnell has treated 
these objections not evasively, but in an 
honest way, and his book will prove very 
satisfactory to those who are seeking to 
know the truth. (Eaton & Mains.) 


By I. B. Miller, B B. 


Some men do their work in a little while. 
They burst upon the world with almost a 
startling suddenness. They shine brightly 
upon us with heavenly light. Then, almost 
before we have begun to know them, they 
are gone. They are not appreciated at 
their true worth until they have vanished. 
Percy Clough Ainsworth came, began to 
speak for his Master and spoke eloquently, 
and at the age of thirty-six passed away. 
The story of his simple and beautiful life 
is for his personal friends. In a volume 
just published we have an affectionate 
memoir and appreciation, and ziso a few 
of Mr. Ainsworth’s sermons. The title of 
the volume is The Heart of Happiness: 
The Blessed Life as Revealed in the Beati- 
tudes. The sermons are very simple, but 
are rich in their suggestiveness. ‘They are 
characterized by remarkable freshness. We 
do not find in these interpretations a mere 
compilation of things that have been said 
before. The preacher saw deeply into 
things spiritual, and had a gift of inter- 
pretation which made his words most 
effective. His sermons will be prized 
chiefly, of course, by those to whom they 
were spoken, but all who read them will 
be quickened by them. (Fleming H. Revell 


Company. ) 
XK * 


“What is the life of the holy dead?” is 
a question which many persons continually 
ask. Is it a fixed and unchanging state? 
or is it one of progress? Indeed, the whole 
matter of the future life is one of mystery, 
concerning which there are many questions 
and many conjectures. There have been 
many and differing opinions and theories 
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of the future life, but there is nothing 
authoritative. In a little book, Progress 


in the Life to Come, Dr. James M. Gray 
treats of the history of the holy dead in a 
way which will give comfort and satisfac- 
tion to some readers. He deals with the 
whole subject of the life after death, and 
suggests answers to such questicns as the 
condition of the dead who believed before 
Christ’s own death; what the death and 
resurrection of Christ did for these ancient 
believers ; the condition into which believ- 
ers now pass at death—from the ascension 
to the second coming of Christ; the com- 
pleted glory of the redeemed. It is im- 
possible in the reviewer's brief paragraph 
even to outline more fully the argument 
of the author; its substance only is stated 
here. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


In a good many quarters are those who 
sneer at prayer, or at least doubt ‘ts power. 
It is well, therefore, to be reminded afresh 
of the reality of prayer, that the faith of 
Christian people may be coniirmed and 
strengthened. Rev. C. N. Broadhurst has 
prepared a volume of suggestions and illus- 
trations gathered through a long ministry, 
not given so much as proofs that prayer is 
answered, but rather as indicating the pos- 


sibilities of prayer. The title of the 
volume, Wireless Messages, suggests an 


analogy which is used in some of the illus- 
trations. For example, Edison is said to 
believe that “wireless telegraphy, wireless 
telephony, and other facilitated methods of 
communication, are analogies of a similar 
means of transmission and reception in the 
spiritual universe.” ‘The book will provide 
many illustrations for those who desire 
such help in speaking or prayer. It will 
also be valuable for those who Pong: for 
the strengthening of their own faith illus- 
trations on the possibilities of prayer. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


There are many convenient aid sugges- 
tive lines of Bible study by which it is easy 
to fix the important passages in mind. 
Even if they are arbitrary in themselves, 
they may fasten the incidents. in memory. 
Early Morning Scenes in the Bible, by 
Rev. Dr. L. L. Nash, belongs to this class. 
The author has gathered together and pre- 





sented in historical order a number of 


Scriptural events which occurred in early 


morning hours. There are many of these. 


beginning with the early departure of 
Abraham to offer Isaac, then the sce 
after the destruction of Sodom, the story 
of Jacob at Bethel, Jacob’s wrestling, the 
marches round Jericho, the sheplierds at 
Bethlehem, the resurrection of Christ, and 
others. Dr. Nash has an interesting way 
of presenting his sketches which u: akes the 
scenes very vivid and real. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 


Few religious writers of to-day are read 
with deeper interest than Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. Not always is he foliowed with 
acceptance by his readers, but what he 
says on the subject is said in a sane and 
wholesonie way. Seeking After God con- 
tains five chapters or addresses showing 
that only in God can the soul find what it 
needs—peace; and then telling how the 
quest may succeed. Religion consists in 
seeking to find our true relation to God 
the center of life, and so our relation to 
our fellow men. The object of the book, 
the author says in his preface, is to help 
those who are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, seeking for this center and for 
their own true orbit and place, and so for 
peace. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


It is well for us in these days, when 
men seem to find different and diverse 
meanings in matters of great importance, 
to remember that ofttimes much depends 
on the point of view. In George Arthur 
Andrew’s book, What Is Essenial? the 
author asserts that the main issue in re- 
ligious life is sometimes in danger of being 
obscured, and he seeks to bring out the 
essential features of religion, putting his 
views in the form of an inquiry, trying to 
find bed-rock bottom. He thinks that the 
prevalence of seeming contradictory con- 
ceptions concerning the nature of the 
Christian religion is to be found in the 
unsympathetic and mutually exclusive 
viewpoints of the traditionalist and the 
rationalist, the Catholic and the Protestant, 
the conservative and the radical, the con- 
formist .and the independent. (T.  Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 
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Ailsa Paige* 


FE are glad to see Mr. Cham- 
bers going back to straight- 
forward romance. It may 
be granted that his recent 
efforts at realism have, per- 

haps, strengthened his character drawing, 
and fortunately they have not marred his 
romantic imagination. 

Ailsa Paige is a young widow in New 
York when the Civil War begins. Her 
sister-in-law is a Southerner, whose 
Northern husband, with their son, re- 
sponds to the Union call for volunteers. 
Ailsa herself is a Unionist, and becomes 
an army nurse. Just prior to the days of 
the war, Ailsa has met a young man 
named Berkley, whose devil-may-care atti- 
tude toward life first puzzles, then attracts 
her. Berkley has a mystery, which leads 
to his making love to Ailsa while he pro- 
tests that he dare not marry her. The 
struggle of the two to attain a spiritual 
plane of love, where marriage need not 
enter into the question, gives a psycho- 
logical trend to the story, which otherwise 
is a quickly moving tale of Civil War days, 
with pictures of society and home life in 
New York, battle scenes and incidents in 
the camps of the Union. Colonel Arran, 
Ailsa’s guardian, is desperately wounded, 
and in his agony he confesses that Berkley 
is his son. This confession, and Berkley’s 
forgiveness of the wrong his father has 
done him, changes the whole course of 
Berkley’s love for Ailsa, and we leave her 
preparing for marriage. 

Ailsa Paige is one of the most attractive 
woman characters Mr. Chambers has 
drawn. Self-reliant, yet sweetly lovable 
in a wholly womanly way, Ailsa loves in- 
tensely, hates intensely, and with a char- 


acteristic inconsistency sacrifices herself 
where she hates most. The little Southern 
sister-in-law, Celia Craig, is delightfully 
quaint, a dainty and absurdly youthful 
mother for a grown-up son and two 
daughters. 

Berkley is the masterpiece in the book, 
his opposing qualities eliciting a true liking 
at one moment and a wholesome repulsion 
at another. The great change that comes 


into his life through his love for Ailsa 
reduces him to a less picturesque grade as 
a hero, but makes him rather more human 
and certainly more trustworthy as a man. 


Devious Ways* 


Mr. Gilbert Cannon has followed up 
Peter Homunculus with another novel 
that reveals the stroke of a creative genius. 
If Peter was lovable, David is more so; 
if Peter was “not as other men,” David is 
in every respect a genius—a genius not in 
the sense of any artistic endowment, but 
a genius in temperament, in character, a 
potent personality in the midst of color- 
less surroundings, a soul soaring through 
the spaces about and between the masses 
of miserable humans that comprise the 
world. 

David came by his peculiarities of mind 
through his mother, the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of an English nobleman. She married 
a foolish fellow, whose wild speculations 
dragged her down to poverty and wretch- 
edness, her sole comfort being her first- 
born, this sensitive, imaginative boy who 
pledged himself her knight when she lay 
dying, and who all through life was tender 
to women for her sake. 

There were three other children, and a 
midwife who later married the father. 
The tide of fortune turned, and the Brock- 





*Artsa Paice. By Robert W. Chambers. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


*Devious Ways. By Gilbert Cannon, Duffield 
& Co. 
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mans make money. ‘Then David runs 
away, roams over the wide world, and 
ends up in South Africa, where he falls 
in love with a singer. They come to 
London, and once more David passes 
through a long line of experiences, the 
great light coming to his spirit when Nina 
gives birth to their son. 

The book is all David and of David. 
He is the boy who never grows up; the 
man who retains the simplicity of youth; 
the spirit that passes through fires and 
emerges clean and beautiful. For David 
does his share of wicked things—as any 
man, irresponsible, a dreamer, and chival- 
rous by nature, will do. But always there 
is that instinct to seek the stars, and in 
Nina’s love, especially in Nina’s passion 
of motherhood, he finds the clear flame to 
guide his soul aright. 


John Marsh’s Millions* 


John Marsh disappointed a_ spoiled 
younger brother when he died, ieaving be- 
hind him a daughter. Jimmy Marsh had 
been led to suppose that the fortune of 
millions would be his, and he scrupled 
nothing to work harm to his niece Paula 
when he discovered her existence. 

The story is melodramatic, to say the 
least, obviously intended for stage pur- 
poses. A popular lawyer has Paula com- 
mitted to a private sanatorium, from 
which she is rescued by Jimmy Marsh’s 
stepson. 

Evidently the authors desire to point a 
moral. ‘They do it well enough; perhaps 
they do it too well. At any rate, Paula 
presents a somewhat exaggerated specimen 
of a sensitive girl fallen in among thieves, 
and her deliverance comes by way of a 
surprising dénouement that suggests a 
somewhat unseemly haste on the part of 
the authors to produce a climax. 


Nowt 
A doctor visiting a sick gypsy in a mis- 
erable tent asked him if he had ever 
thought of giving up his roving life and 
living in a house. “Sir,” answered the 


*JoHN Marsu’s Miuions. By Charles Klein 
and Arthur Hornblow. G. W. Dillingham Com- 


pany. 
+Now. By Charles Marriott. The John Lane 


Company. 








gypsy, “I am an old man and I cannot 
afford to play tricks with my health.” 

And the people in this new novel by 
Charles Marriott, who take “Now” for 
their motto, have decided that they can- 
not afford to play tricks with their health, 
physical, mental or moral. When this is 
once decided it is surprising “what a lot 
has got to go.” 

There are several romances running 
through the plot, but the author’s chief 
purpose seems to be the setting forth of 
his version of the “simple life,’ which to 
him seems very simple indeed. 

An association known as “The Morison- 
ians” take for their leader a retired busi- 
ness man, who orders their lives after the 
following formula: 


Take away what you think you must have. 
Take away what you think you want. 
Take away what other people say you must have 
Take away what other people say you want. 
What is left is the greatest power for 
good or evil that human nature can recog- 
nize. Of individuals, this has always been 
understood, and the man with nothing to 
lose has always been the terror of society. 
But if this man is a law-abiding citizen his 
power for beneficence is equally strong. 
The purpose of “The Morisonians”’ is 
to follow the natural bent, to give purpose 
to what has seemed accident. It borrows 
something from Quakerism and something 
from Free Masonry. The only bond be- 
tween its members is recognition, and the 
motto is “Now.” The motto epitomizes 
the seizing of opportunity for happiness 
when it comes, and the happiness is the 
real article, without a vestige of the sham. 
While as a novel the book may prove a 
little tedious at ffmes, it is well worth a 
careful reading. It should commend itself 
especially to those interested in the newer 


cults for higher living. 


The Peacock of Jewels* 

Fergus Hume has written many exciting 
detective tales. His Peacock of Jewels is 
a most entertaining mystery, involving the 
quest of an Eastern treasure through the 
solving of a cryptogram in a golden pea- 
cock set with many jewels. 


*Tue Peacock or Jewets. By Fergus Hume. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 
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The rightful owner of the peacock is 
the sweetheart of a London barrister who 
solves the riddle, and a number of queer 
characters enter into the search for the 
stolen peacock and the attempt to bring 
to justice a murderer who supposedly com- 
mitted his crime for the sake of the won- 
derful jewel. 

The tale is excellently told, and the love 
story is quite charming. 


The Meddlings of Eve* 

This is a delightful little story of a 
modern Adam and Eve in their Garden of 
Eden—in which there is no serpent. Eve 
is a good deal ofa 
Adam is not far behind her in proficiency 
along that line. They settle the love af- 
fairs of Tom and Cecily; put in an oar 
for the benefit of Harrison and Alice, and 
assist at the wedding of Margaret and 
Jimmie. 

Adam tells the story—in a gently hu- 
morous, wholly entertaining way. Adam 
professes to have no occupation; we sus- 


pect him of being a literary man. There 


are two children in the Garden—Pukkie 
and Tidda—and they also have their baby 
shares in happily disposing of the desti- 
nies of their kind friends. 


Billy Topsail and Companyt 


These further adventures of Billy Top- 
sail are written presumably for boys, but 
grown-ups will find them immensely enter- 
taining. For Billy’s adventures with Jim- 
mie Grimm and Donald North and Archie 
Armstrong are real, live Labrador adven- 
tures, struggles with wind and wave, ex- 
hibitions of courage and pictures of human 
fear, and nobody who has written tales 
of this kind can surpass Mr. Duncan in 
graphic description of incident or in the 
sense of reality with which atmosphere is 
reproduced. 

The story of Jimmie Grimm and Tog, 
the wolf-dog, equals Jack London at his 
best; while the burning of The First 
Venture is as admirable a tale of a fire at 
sea as we have read in many a long day. 

Incidentally, Mr. Duncan develops in 
his boy characters those traits of manhood 


*Tur Mepptincs or EVE. By William John 
Hopkins. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+Bitty Topsai, AND Company. By Norman 
Duncan. F. H. Revell Company. 
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which every boy desires to cuitivate, and 
which every man and woman recognizes 
as being traits well worth the possessing. 

There are thirty-six stories in the vol- 
ume, many of which previously appeared 
in “The Youth’s Companion” and “The 
Outing Magazine.” There are a number 
of pleasing illustrations. 


Celt and Saxon* 


Mr. Meredith’s pen lost none of its cun- 
ning in the years just prior to his death. 
Celt and Saxon carries the true Mere- 
dithian touch, even if it lacks something 
of the Meredithian decision. 

The book makes a study in contrast of 
the Celtic and Saxon characters, using the 
versatile and lovable Patrick, an Irishman 
by name of O’Donnell, to typify the Celt, 
as opposed to the English aristocrat who 
worries out his life over the marriage of 
his daughter to an Austrian prince, and 
sacrifices a father’s love to the pride of 
race and of station—to no good purpose 
in so far as one may see. 

Patrick’s brother, Philip, loved Adiante, 
the English girl, who married the Aus- 
trian prince. Philip being broken-hearted 
over his unhappy romance, Patrick set out 
to put the matter straight. Then he dis- 
covers Adiante’s marriage, raves over the 
perfidy of woman, and accepts finally the 
sage counsel of Adiante’s cousin, Caroline, 
whose gift of a miniature of Adiante to 
Patrick throws him into a turmoil of 
ecstasy and makes his heart play traitor 
to his brother. 

There is little or no story in the book. 
It is mostly given over to arguments, 
which touch upon social questions, political 
problems, and the various aspects of 
human nature. No character in the vol- 
ume carries with it any overwhelming 
sense of reality: Mr. Meredith’s person- 
ality intrudes on every page. We have 
subtle irony; a veritable sword play of 
wit; harsh denunciations and gently prof- 
fered tolerance, but they all belong to Mr. 
Meredith. We know what he thinks about 
the Irish question; we know what he be- 
lieves concerning numerous government 
issues ; we have his views on international 
marriage as exemplified in Adiante’s 
somewhat curious alliance. But we find 


By ‘George Meredith. 








*CELT AND SAXON. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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no plot to the tale, no climax; the ending 
is not merely disappointing, it is unsatis- 
fying. 

In incidents the volume is lacking. 
Patrick journeys to England; Mr. Adister’s 
lawyer comes to the Hall; Captain Con 
and his English lady-wife entertain on a 
small scale, and Philip recovers from a 
battle wound. News comes of Adiante’s 
baby and there is much ado over the letter 
that is to break the news to the grand- 
father; Patrick plays secretary to a 
laundry establishment and resigns his post 
with a cheerfulness befitting his happy- 
go-lucky nature. Patrick, by the way, was 
educated by Jesuits, and Mr. Meredith 
makes this fact plain through every 
development in the young lrishman’s 
character. 

The Celt predominates over the Saxon 
in this study. It is the Celt with whom 
we sympathize; it is the O’Donnell whom 
we love. Captain Con is a delight by way 
of diversion, and Patrick is clever to the 
point of becoming dangerous. 

Those to whom the Meredith novels 
have become dear will accept Celt and 
Saxon. They will not cherish it as they 
cherish the author’s earlier books. There 
are many pages over which one may linger 
delightedly, but the consciousness of a lack 
of the dramatic persists. Patrick will 
remain a vivid figure; Adiante plays the 
dream woman admirably; one remembers 
Captain Con with a smile; but much of 
the discussion between the various prin- 
cipals may be dismissed, to be forgotten, 
while the reader enjoys the romance and 
hungers for more. 


Native Born* 


India is made the background for this 
story of love and intrigue, in which a 
rajah discovers himself to be partly Eng- 
lish by birth, and therefore incapable of 
bringing harm to the enemies of his State. 

The story is somewhat complicated. It 
opens with a tragedy that antedates by 
some years the time of the main narrative. 
It is the children of the participants in that 
first terrible scene who work out their 
destinies in the tale that follows. Inci- 
dentally, there is much about the situation 
in India as it concerns the English occu- 


~ *Native Born. By I. A. R. Wylie. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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pation, and the love story is bound up in 
political developments of a rather exciting 
kind. 

The mystery revolves around the figure 
of the young rajah, who is used by an 
English woman to further her own for- 
tune and to pay the price for a secret she 
wishes to have kept. In the end Beatrice 
falls in love with the rajah, and when he 
comes into his own, she marries him. 


The Steering Wheel* 


Mr. Wason here narrates the love story 
of an up-to-date young American man 
and an equally up-to-date American 
woman. Dick Bannington’s uncle is the 
enemy of Kate Burton’s father—hence the 
irony of Dick’s love for Kate. But Dick 
and Kate between them make the two old 
men bury the hatchet, and Dick effects 
a merger between his uncle’s steel plant 
and the rival corporation of Mr. Burton. 

There is much more to the story than 
we have told here, for Dick had gone 
abroad when he was through college, and 
had there picked up a number of Social- 
istic theories, which he set about putting 
in practice when he got home—greatly to 
his uncle’s disgust. Moreover, the young 
man took under his wing an impoverished 
French count, a German Socialistic enthu- 
siast and a Russian Nihilist. The adven- 
tures of these three, as they affected the 
career of Dick, make excellent reading. 


A Little Maid of Boston Townt 

This book is not strictly a juvenile, for 
old as well as young will be delighted with 
the story of Anastasia’s career, from the 
days of her popularity in old St. Botolph’s 
town, to the social triumphs and struggles 
with conscience that come to her in the 
new world of America; to wit, in Boston 
Town, whither her family have migrated, 
and where her father becomes a staunch 
Patriot among the men who defied King 
George and threw his tea chests into the 
harbor. 

Anastasia has many sorrows and much 
joy. She hated to go to America; she 
was determined to be and to remain a 





*THE STEERING Wueet. By Robert Alexander 


Wason. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+A LirtteE Maw or Boston Town. 
garet Sidney (Mrs. Daniel Lothrop). 
Lee & Shepard Company. 
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Tory. She flirted outrageously with the 
British officers, and she let the charm of 
her beauty give her entrance to a world 
where she knew she ought not to be. She 
talked against the Patriots, against her 
own people, and she let honest Tom 
Horne, who came from England to marry 
her and to help along the American cause, 
think that she cared nothing about him, as 
she flaunted her gay ribbons in the face of 
the best society the town could offer. 

Hancock and Mrs. Hancock, and the 
Knoxes, and the Sam Adamses, are among 
the characters that enter into the story, 
and the Boston Tea Party comes in for a 
vivid narrative all its own. Finally, Anas- 
tasia’s romance gets its turn, and in the 
last chapter we have the proud little beauty 
humbled but happy, and safe in the assur- 
ance of the love of Tom Horne. 

Mrs. Lothrop writes charmingly always, 
and the simplicity and naturalness that 
have ever distinguished the “P epper 
30oks” are just as much in evidence in 
these historical tales of young America. 
A Little Maid of Boston Town follows 
A Little Maid of Concord Town, and we 
Lothrop does n>t intend 


hope that Mrs. 
to stop here. 


Les Dames du Palais* 


In one of the sketches of his Femmes 
d’Artistes (published nearly a generation 
ago), Alphonse Daudet traced the steps by 
which an opera singer came to detest his 
wife, also an opera singer, because he was 
jealous of the applause she received. In 
Les Dames du Palais, Madame Colette 
Yver (author of Princesses de Scicuce and 
of several other novels that protest against 
the excesses of femininism) has developed, 
at much greater length, a kindred theme. 

The hero, André Vélines, is 2 young 
lawyer of unbounded ambition and of 
splendid parts. The heroine, Henriette 
Marcadieu (Madame André Vélines after 
the third chapter), is also a young lawyer. 
Henriette regards her profession as a 
sacred mission, and she continues to prac- 
tice it after her marriage. “Each one of 
us,’ she explains to one of her colleagues, 


“has his own office and minds his own busi- 
ness. . . I have consecrated myself un- 
reservedly to my calling ; it is the greatest of 


*Les. DAMES DU PALAIS. - Colette Yver. 
Paris. Calmann-Lévy. 
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all, the most generous, the most independent, 
and I am so proud of being an advocate that 
my very enthusiasm cannot fail to add to my 
stature. Advocate! Ah! you cannot imagine to 
what a degree I am an advocate, nor what 
emotions | feel in combating iniquity, nor the 
fervor of my desire for triumph. There are 
times when I am in a fever from head to foot, 
I fairly tremble, and then, you may be sure, 
nothing exists for me but my work; the world 
disappears, my dear André himself could not 
distract me. I have divided myself into two 
parts: one part belongs to my husband, but the 
other part I reserve to myself; it is my secret 
domain. Marriage has not belittled me. I have 
maintained intact the liberty, the personality I 
possessed as a girl. My husband has no rights 
therein. He knows it, and.he lets me prepare 
my cases alone.” 


So long as the husband counted for more 
than the wife in their common profession, 
everything went beautifully; but when, 
at the end of about a year and a half, Hen- 
riette, who had won an important case, 
came to overshadow André, when the lat- 
ter overheard a conversation in which he 
was referred to slightingly as “ihe hus- 
band of Madame Vélines,” their marital 
relations became so strained that a rupture 
inevitably followed—a rupture so complete 
that nothing less than the renunciation by 
the wife of her beloved career was re- 
quired to heal it. Henriette heroically 
resolved to become her husband’s secre- 
tary, and from that moment tranquillity 
and happiness returned to the Vélines 
household. 

The author of Les Dames du Palais is 
not an enemy of higher education for 
women. She does not even oppose their 
entrance into the learned professions. But 
she fears to see professional antagonisms 
added to the many sources of discord which 
have always troubled the union of a man 
and a woman, and for this reason she 
draws the line at active professional life 
for married women. Her attitude is well 
expressed by the discreet response of Hen- 
riette when she was asked—after her 
conversion—whether she would wish the 
young women who were preparing for the 
bar to abandon their legal studies. “No 
indeed ; not at all!” she exclaimed. 


“On the contrary, I would have them dig, I 
would have them hew, I want them to plead in 
court, I want them to make themselves known, 
I want them to earn their livings, in short. A 
woman should always be capable of that. If, 
later on, married to the men of their choice, to 
the men they love, they efface themselves and 
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consent to be merely their husbands’ auxiliaries, 
this hypothesis concerns exclusively the new 
moral being formed by marriage. But if they 
are at present free of every engagement, if they 
are their own masters, let them by all means 
create for themselves genuine independence, the 
independence which renders a woman truly dig- 
nified, by giving her the consciousness that she 
is beholden to nobody. They will have the 
greater joy, when the proper moment arrives, in 
becoming the associates, the intellectual com- 
panions of their husbands. If they prefer not 
to marry, they can satisfy this preference, sure 
of being all the same somebody in the world; 
or if they should have the misfortune to be 
deceived in their husbands, they would possess 
the means of making over their lives.” 

Madame Yver possesses a pretty talent 
for the delineation of character, and she 
presents in Les Dames du Palais a vivid 
and detailed picture of the life of the 
French law courts to-day. Mademoiselle 
Miropolsky, a successful young dame du 
Palais, takes her to task in “Femina” for. 
several errors of fact, but pronounces her 
book “absolutely exquisite,” notwithstand- 
ing these slips. Taken all in all, it is an 
‘eminently readable and thought-stimulating 
production, and it possesses, besides, the 
negative merit of being quite unobjection- 
able from the point of view of conventional 
morality. It may be recommended with- 
out hesitation to all Americans who are 
interested in the world problem of femi- 
nine emancipation. Even those who resent 
the conclusion it draws will not regret the 
time given to its reading. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Social Buccaneer* 


Mr. Isham has created a mysterious but 
fascinating thief in his Mr. Chatfield 
Bruce, a New York society man, of sup- 
posedly Eastern origin, whose great chari- 
ties are a source of continuous wonder, 
since the man himself subsists frugally on 
a moderate salary earned in a Hebrew 
commission house. 

How Miss Goldberg wore her exquisite 
pearls, and how those pearls disappeared, 
give the substance for an exciting story. 
How Chatfield Bruce and Sir Archibald 
Bamford, with his little secretary Caglioni, 
played their own little game on the side, is 
set forth for the further delectation of the 
reader. - Bruce’s friends may have sus- 
pected something queer in it all—certainly 
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Marjorie Wood suspected it—but nobody 
ever knew, and Marjorie, by the time she 
met her old lover in the Far East, was too 
anxious to find the man to let ancient sus- 
picions interfere with her romance. How- 
ever, to this one woman whom he so dearly 
loves, Bruce does explain. But the chari- 
ties—of the type Bruce originally indulged 
in—ceased. 

It is a highly entertaining piece of fic- 
tion, romantic and imaginative, with an 
Old World glamour thrown over present- 
day people and things, and a mystery that 
continues to excite the reader’s curiosity 
until the climax is reached. 


The Pools of Silence* 

‘This new novel by H. De Vere Stac- 
poole burns with vivid description of the 
horrors of the Congo. It tells how Chris- 
tain tradesmen perpetrated atrocities 
far exceeding the most loathsome cruelty 
of the savages they hold in bondage, driv- 
ing them with cruel force into the pestilent 
forests after rubber and other tropical 
products, flogging them unmercifully with 
hippopotamus-hide whips when they fall 
short of the stint demanded, and show- 
ing no consideration for childhood, sex or 
old age in their insatiate lust for gain. 
These measures were inaugurated by that 
past master of selfishness, the late King 
Leopold of Belgium, but they are still 
going on, and Dr. Stacpoole paints the 
dark pictures in clear, forceful language, 
and there is little doubt that the plot of 
the story is subservient to the real object 
of the book. 

An interesting psychological study is 
presented in the change of character in 
Captain Berselius as the result of injuries 
received in an elephant hunt. 

As a novel for mere pastime, The Pools 
of Silence may not be considered a success, 
but it presents forcefully to the public an- 
other of the world’s great problems, and 
is therefore entitled to careful considera- 
tion, especially from those interested in 
the welfare of humanity. 


The Bolster Bookt 


Those readers who enjoyed the clever 
satires of Misrepresentative Men will wel- 
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come another book by the same author. 
This new volume purports to be extracts 
from the writings of Reginald Drake 
Biffin, and is especially designed for bed- 
side reading, being a guaranteed cure for 
all forms of insomnia. 

There are many subjects treated upon, 
each in the most mirth-provoking way. 
“The Art of Keeping a Dog” and the 
chapter on “How to Run a Motor Car” are 
especially amusing, while the scenes repre- 
senting the ultra-fashionable society of 
London cannot but bring smiles even to 
the critical reader who may pronounce 
them overdrawn. 

Though the book is supposed to be 
humorous, there are some worthy serious 
thoughts scattered through its pages, and 
to many persons it will no doubt merit 
several readings. 


The Cradle of a Poet* 


The genius as a hero in fiction becomes 
increasingly popular. In the present story, 
a boy who grows up a poet sacrifices much 
by way of his ideals for the sake of the 
mines his father owns in Cornwail. The 
struggle between the desire to write and 
the sense of duty toward his family makes 
this a tale of deeply absorbing interest. A 
dainty love story—not without its small 
tragedy—adds greatly to the charm of the 
volume, which has also an enchanting 
atmosphere and a fair share of humor. 

We follow the life of the poet from the 
days of his babyhood to the time when he 
triumphs in love; we wander by the sea 
with him; we go to college with him; we 
follow him far around the world; we suf- 
fer with him when the girl of his heart, 
the sweetheart of his boyish days, deserts 
him; we joy with him when, in after 
years, the girl, a woman grown and inured 
to sorrow, returns to him. 

Miss Godfrey has written a story full 
of appeal. It has a distinctly artistic qual- 
ity in its rendering, and a dramatic force 
that gives it point and climax. 


The Lost Ambassadort 


As usual, Mr. Oppenheim deals with 
mysteries and international politics. This 
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time it is an ambassador from South 
America, whose apparently inexplicable 
disappearance causes untold anxiety to a 
number of persons and places a very 
charming girl in a most unhappy position, 
from which it becomes the pleasant duty 
of a young English army officer to rescue 
her. 

The scenes are placed in the underworld 
of Paris andin London. A French maitre 
d’hétel in one of the most famous res- 
taurants of the English metropolis is in- 
extricably entangled in the circumstances 
surrounding Delora’s disappearance, and 
this man, Louis, is one of the cleverest 
types of plausible scoundrel Mr. Oppen- 
heim has presented. 

One senses, with the appearance of each 
new Oppenheim book, a certain falling off 
in inventive ability and a decided increase 
in the suggestion of mechanical manufac- 
ture. Mr. Oppenheim could not be other 
than entertaining, but his themes show a 
fixed relationship that makes one wonder 
if he is not writing entirely too much. 


The Motor Maid* 


The inevitable automobile plays a prom- 


inent part in this story. An impecunious 
young French girl becomes a lady’s maid 
and meets, in that capacity, a chauffeur 
who turns out to be a deposed English 
heir. The master and mistress of these 
two are sufficiently vulgar to satisfy the 
most arid imagination, and the gentlemanly 
chauffeur manipulates the motor tour 
through France in a way to make it enjoy- 
able for the ladylike maid. 

Naturally, given a handsome young man 
and a beautiful maid, with a secret be- 
tween them, all set against a background 
of enchanting chateau country, and the 
man will fall in love with the maid——hence, 
a romance. 

The Motor Maid is richly romantic—if 
not particularly unique. The doing of this 
sort of thing has become a habit with the 
Williamsons ; they do it a trifle too facilely. 
However, it is all mightily entertaining, 
and readers of The Lightning Conductor 
and The Princess Passes will have a warm 
welcome for it. 
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The Doctor’s Lass* 

This is better work than The Post Girl, 
and yet in many ways it lacks the appeal 
of the first book. The new story tells of 
a doctor who adopts—much against his 
own desire—the daughter of the woman 
who jilted him. , The child forces her way 
into the doctor’s affections, wins him 
from drink, which is ruining him, and 
finally responds to the love which he grad- 
ually comes to feel for her, taking her 
mother’s place, by marrying him. 

The book contains several dramatic epi- 
sodes that are admirably handled, and the 
development of character as shown in the 
doctor and in the “doctor’s lass” reveals 
in Mr. Booth a fineness of perception and 
a depth of heart interest that cannot fail 
to appeal with much force to the reader. 


The Man and the Dragont 


likes an up-to-date 
enjoy this book by 


The reader who 
American novel will 
Mr. Otis. The tale told is of a young 
newspaper editor in an American town. 
The ambitious young fellow runs amuck 
with the money interests around him, and 
has a tremendous fight before he wins out 
on the side of justice and fair play. Inci- 
dentally there enters into the situation, to 
complicate matters, the fact that he loves 
the daughter of one of the very men he has 
to battle against. 

There are many fine things in the book 
—graphic descriptions of a man’s mind 
during a crisis, of a man’s heart at the 
point of despair, of a man’s action when 
his mind conquers his heart and he follows 
the gleam of his conviction. There are 
also human touches—infinitely sweet—as 
the night John spends with his mother, 
when her gentle presence glorifies his pur- 
poses and inspires him to do brave deeds. 


The Eternal Rose} 

This is confessedly a story without a be- 
ginning or an end. In reality, it is a col- 
lection of short stories closely connected. 
The “Eternal Rose” is a unique but beauti- 
ful box of carved wood, concerning which 
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there is a touching legend to the effect that 
the box contains a wonderful gift, and 
that any one possessing the box will be at 
once inspired to pass it on. Thus the gift 
goes from one to another, on and on. 

The stories follow up the journeys of 
the box, which is first discovered among 
the unclaimed belongings of immigrants 
being auctioned off. It is passed from 
hand to hand, and in each case it brings 
to the possessor some blessing, a blessing 
of the heart that fills him or her with a 
desire to help a less fortunate creature. 

The stories are in many cases interest- 
ing, though the meaning is not always 
clear. The atmosphere of the legendary 
interferes somewhat with the sense of real- 
ity that the stories affect to inspire. 


Petticoat Rule* 


The reign of the Pompadour is ever 
vastly entertaining as history; it makes 
mighty good reading as fiction, if cleverly 
handled. Baroness Orezy shows the train- 
ing of the successful novelist in her story, 
Petticoat Rule. WLydie d’Aumont, daugh- 
ter of the Prime Minister to Louis XV, 
marries Lord Eglinton, an Englishman. 
Through Lydie’s influence, her  hus- 
band is appointed Minister of France to 
Louis, following a demand on the part of 
the French people that the old king and 
his mistress put a limit upon their expendi- 
tures. Lord Eglinton is happy-go-lucky 
and idle; Lydie practically rules France, 
until, through the machinations of a lover 
who had earlier played her false, she is 
made to appear a traitor to a cause she 
had emphatically espoused, and her reign 
comes to an end with the resignation of 
her husband, who proves himself a hero 
in spite of his assumed indifference and 
his pose of dalliance. 

The cause referred to is that of Prince 
Charles Edward, the Stuart pretender to 
the English throne, and Eglinton not only 
saves Prince Charlie when France thinks 
to make a cat’s-paw of him, but he wins his 
wife’s love—until now withheld—by show- 
ing his real self and his dauntless deeds 
and his splendid capacity for generosity. 

In many ways Eglinton reminds us of 
the “Scarlet Pimpernel,” and through that 
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reminder he fascinates the reader and 
keeps him or her absorbedly interested. 

The portrayals of Louis XV and of his 
mistress, Madame de Pompadour, are ex- 
cellently done. 


Rest Harrow* 


Of all Mr. Hewlett’s recent insincerities, 
this is the most insincere. From start to 
finish it is mockery, “this comedy of reso- 
lution,’ consummation of the mockeries 
disguised as Open Country and Halfway 
House. 

In Rest Harrow, Sanchia plays house- 
keeper for Ingram, who has practically 
deserted her. Then, suddenly, Ingram’s 
wife dies; Ingram offers to marry the girl 
he has wronged. But Sanchia is still the 
maiden self-sufficient and all-sufficient— 
she will have none of him. 

Meanwhile, Senhouse has played the 
lover to Mary Germain; he has even asked 
her to marry him. But Mary is not 
Sanchia; Mary is the truly civilized 
product of a civilized age. Senhouse turns 
to thoughts of Sanchia; Sanchia turns to 
thoughts of Senhouse. Finally, Sanchia 
goes to Senhouse—to become his bride 
“under the stars.” As a concession to 
the, by this time, somewhat uncertain feel- 
ings of his readers, Mr. Hewlett practically 
pledges himself to the orthodox mar- 
riage of Sanchia and Senhouse in the last 
chapter. 

Rest Harrow is, to be sure, exceedingly 
clever. It is brilliantly written, with a 
fineness of detail that proves a constant 
source of pleasure to the reader with a 
fastidious taste for the use of words. Its 
humor is subtle and all-pervading a trifle 
grim now and then, but an essential fact 
in the make-up of the story. The author 
himself stands aloof, a showman manipu- 
lating his puppets, and to his tune these 
puppets dance. ‘This is sheer art; it has 
no heart interest. It is art spread over 
humanity in its very nakedness—the filmi- 
est garb furnished to still Convention’s 
frown, and yet so little concealing as to 
be more than ever suggestive. When 
Mr. Hewlett writes like this, he becomes 
a questionable influence in literature. 
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The Master of the Viesvard* 


There is a deeper note sounded in this 
novel than we find in most of Myrtle 
Reed’s books. This is a lesson from life, 
taught with a sweetness and firmress that 
belong essentially to a writer of the order 
of Myrtle Reed McCullough. Here is a 
young man, ambitious, but tied to a vine- 
yard; the obedient son of a lovely but 
narrow-minded mother, the slave of a 
family tradition. He needs a woman’s 
love; he finds no one save a homely little 
neighbor girl, who adores him. He en- 
gages himself to marry her, then—the 
thing least expected happens. A visitor 
invades the quiet home, a_ beautiful 
woman, unhappily married. There follows 
a period of madness, with an awakening 
so bitter as to be almost unbearable. But 
the woman is as good as she is beautiful. 
She goes back to her husband; she bids the 
young man give his affection to the worthy 
girl who loves him. Passion is denied, 
and a higher, holier love is evolved, 
constituting an influence in the life of each 
that gives glory to the commonplaces of 
life and ennobles the whole outlook. From 
a crier-out against Fate, a slave to his vine- 
yard, Alden Marsh becomes the master of 
the vineyard, and the golden sun of his 
romance sets on a scene of tranquillity and 
peace and on the quiet satisfaction of a 
secure affection. 

As usual, the book is full of rapid 
changes from pathos to humor, from 
shadow to light, that tender commingling 
of laughter and tears that has made 
Myrtle Reed’s books the most popular and 
readable fiction in the land. 


The Other Sidet 


This is another story of genius, the life 
history of a musician, whose tragedy con- 
sists in the fact that whereas he set out to 
write oratorios, he ended by composing 
nothing more sublime than popular musical 
comedies, which made him rich in purse, 
but poor indeed in heart. 

David is a lovable boy; in the early days 
of his marriage with Mary he is a singu- 
larly attractive husband. But the selfish- 
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ness of the poet is his, and for that self- 
ishness the little wife has to suffer, and she 
dies before her husband has fully realized 
the possibilities. of her inspiration. 

Mary’s death makes a vast difference to 
David, who plunges into excess, from the 
depths of which he is rescued only through 
a horrible accident which leaves him 
totally blind. At the time of the accident 
he has a unique experience. He is appar- 
ently dead for a short period—at least. his 
soul wanders in the spirit world and visions 
are vouchsafed to him. Among other 
things, Mary speaks to him. 

When he recovers, David seeks to take 
up his long-forgotten oratorio, but the 
manuscript is lost. After that he lives but 
a short while, and we leave him as he dies 
—going happily out to Mary. 

This is a strange novel, and yet in many 
ways it isa wonderful one. It has strength 
and grace and deep interest, not only from 
the psychological point of view, but from 
the point of view of character study. 


Cynthia’s Chaufteur* 


There is a reminiscence of the William- 
son novels in this, yet the book loses noth- 
ing by the comparison. Mr. Tracy has 
written a clever, rapidly moving story, full 
of adventure and romance, and delightful 
in its presentation of a beautiful, clear- 
headed American girl, who carries forward 
the best traditions of American woman- 
hood. 

The motor route extends from London 
to Brighton and thence to Bournemouth, 
but the scene shifts to Calais, whither the 
hero goes a-duelling, and whither the 
resourceful Cynthia follows him to prove 
that life is still worth wishing for. 


Flamsted Quarriest 

The deep heart interest of The Wood- 
Carver of “Lympus is absent in Miss 
Waller’s new story. The author has grown 
in respect to her art: Flamsted Quarries 
is significant in that it is a novel well con- 
structed, weil written, with characters ad- 
mirably developed and a climax that has 
undeniable dramatic strength. But the 
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purpose of the book—which apparently 
has been to study social and industrial con- 
ditions in the regions of the Maine hills— 
is somewhat obvious, weakening the appeal 
which the story, as a story, would other- 
wise make. 

The book has its first scene in New 
York, when a boatload of immigrants 
comes in. From here we pass to a cheap 
vaudeville show, where an Irish youngster 
—a little girl—sings ‘The Holy City” and 
—contrary to the arrangement of her pro- 
gram—gives “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away” as an encore. ‘Three men in the 
audience hear her—a priest with a past 
tragic story; a wealthy man who later is 
instrumental in sending Aileen to Flam- 
sted; and a young college fellow, who in 
the days yet to come is to marry Aileen. 

The priest arranges to take the girl from 
the stage. She is put in an orphan asylum, 
and the pathetic life there comes in for a 
chapter or more. Then Aileen is sent to 
Maine, and life for her begins—a life of 
mingled sorrow and joy, of a wonderful 
growth in character, of marriage and 
motherhood and sacrifice and romance, 
from which a new and lovable Aileen 
emerges to stand in the triumph of 
womanhood at the end of the last chapter. 

The finest bit of character work in the 
book is that of the priest, who heroically 
lays down his life in order that other lives 
may be spared. 


The Osbornes* 


Once again Mr. Benson has produced a 
brilliant and satirical novel of present-day 
society life in London. And yet, The 
Osbornes has a depth of feeling and a rich- 
ness of sympathy that have not always 
characterized this author’s works. 

Osborne senior made his money in hard- 
ware. During the course of the story he 
becomes a peer. The social rise of the 
family is largely the result of Mrs. Os- 
borne’s efforts, and the crowning triumph 
comes in the marriage of the younger son, 
Claude, to the daughter of a “real 
countess.” 

Mr. Benson pokes all kinds of fun at 
these social climbers, yet he makes his 
readers love the kind-hearted old iady and 
the plain-spoken gentleman who have pre- 
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served the romance of their married life 
through all changes of fortune. There is 
a lesson cleverly put into the pages, the 
lesson that Dora West learned when she 
discovered the unselfishness of Claude and 
the true worth of Claude’s parents. Dora 
was an aristocrat, with a good-for-nothing 
brother. She loved Claude, yet she was 
ever conscious of certain differences that 
existed between her and the man she mar- 
ried. Claude did not rise to the heights of 
romance she desired to achieve—his “Look 
at dad and mother” jarred his dainty lady- 
love. Dora became very unhappy in that 
first year.of married life; she saw all the 
crudities of the Osbornes; their intrinsic 
worth made no appeal to her. 

Then Lady Osborne was taken ill: Dora 
came into close touch with her. Through 
this somewhat vulgar mother-in-law she 
learned values in life that her own mother 
had never taught her. Then her brother 
did Claude a wrong; but Claude would not 
acknowledge the wrong. He shielded the 
scapegrace and kept Dora from knowing— 
though she guessed. After that, the brother 
was man enough to confess all about it, 
to make reparation to Claude through an 
explanation. Dora and Claude renew their 
love vows, and we leave them welcoming 
an heir. 

In many ways this novel is the best thing 
E. F. Benson has done. It has more of 
real heart interest, while it sacrifices in no 
way that artistic manner of presentation 
which one invariably associates with the 
name of its author. 


‘ The De Bercy A ffair* 


Gordon Holmes has written a clever and 
decidedly absorbing detective story. It is 
not often that a real character in the form 
of a detective is created in this day, 
when so many writers are trying to out- 
Holmes Sherlock Holmes, but it must be 
said to Mr. Holmes’ credit that his Fur- 
neaux is at once a figure of strength and 
fascination. 

The story centers about the murder—in 
a London apartment house—of a popular 
actress, who was engaged to marry an 
American millionaire. Naturally, suspicion 
fastens itself upon the American, and the 
tale follows up the various clues to a most 
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startling and unexpected dénouenient. In 
the long run, the book is about the most 
entertaining tale of the character that has 
appeared this year. 


Queen Sheba’s Ring* 


Rider Haggard returns to romance and 
adventure in this new book. An English 
doctor, who married an African woman, 
suffers the loss of his son through kid- 
naping. The wife being dead, he returns 
to England and solicits the aid of an 
archeologist to go with him to North 
Africa for the purpose of destroying a 
certain heathen god in the interests of 
a princess who claims direct descent from 
that Queen of Sheba who visited Solomon. 

The doctor, the archzologist, and a 
young English soldier set out, and the 
main part of the story is taken up with 
their adventures in the desert and among 
African tribes. Naturally, the soldier falls 
in love with the beautiful princess, thus 
affording a charming romance for the 
further delectation of the reader. 


Clever Betsyt 


It is not every writer who can boast, 
as Mrs. Burnham may, her own particular 
clientele of readers who are always await- 
ing eagerly her next novel. Her prolific 
pen knows for whom it writes, and frankly 
writes to please. 

Clever Betsy is a story within a story, 
and is unique in the fact that its main 
interest lies in the minor story, that of 
Betsy herself, which is kept in the back- 
ground. ‘The time is very modern. The 
scene is Yellowstone Park, with the 
coast of Maine first and last; and so faith- 
fully has the author presented these parts 
that one feels they must be for all future 
visitors closely associated with her char- 
acters. It is good writing that fits persons 
so well into their surroundings. 

Rosalie Vincent, the adorable heroine, 
struggles for many chapters with “the 
divinity” which, according to her preferred 
punctuation, “shapes our ends rough, hew 
them as we may,” until Irving Bruce, a 
lover of the sort that all the world loves, 
comes to fulfil her destiny for her. Betsy, 
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who is as clever in word as in deed, stands 
sponsor for their happiness, with an un- 
conscious humor that is only appreciated 
by her hardy Hiram. 

The characters are few, but clear-cut. 
The manner of telling is as clean, whole- 
some and refreshing as the tale that is told. 
And the book is full of clever sayings one 
would like to remember. 


At the Villa Rose* 


Mr. Mason writes an interesting mystery 
tale. The scene is laid at Monte Carlo, 
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and the heroine is a young English girl, 
who is made the victim of a plot to rob 
a wealthy English widow. The girl is a 
medium, and her powers are employed in 
decoying the widow to her death, after 
which the conspirators contrive to make 
appearances so black against her that for 
a time the police believe her to be the mur- 
derer. When the truth is discovered 
everybody—the reader included—is very 
greatly surprised. 

The pleasant feature of the book lies in 
the fact that it is not merely an entertain- 
ing story, but that it is a story so well 
written. 


The Lost Ideal 


By Estelle Duclo 


HE day lies dead,—yet erewhile, everywhere 
Was sunset glow and glint of gold-brown hair ; 
A scented breeze came straight from out the South, 
And kisses kindled on her crimson mouth. 


Yet did I pause while magic moments sped, 
Stilling my soul, as if some monstrous Dread 
Had taken shape within my ravished heart ;— 
A potent prophecy we two should part. 


Had my faint spirit strengthened to command, 
| should have clasped her fair, inviting hand, 
And by some subtle sense, I would have known 
If she were earth-child or from Heaven’s throne. 


But, lo! she vanished as the variant light 

Paled and was gone—merged in the purple night, 
Leaving me here alone with my swift pain 

And surge of prayer, calling her back again. 


But answerless my lamentations rise,— 

Yet, hark! within my soul a voice replies: 

‘The vision was a symbolized Ideal, 

You might have grasped and quickened and made real!” 
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The Quintessence of Nietzsche’ 


Reviewed by Herman Scheffauer 


HIS pithy and luminous book 
must be considered as one of 
the sturdiest of the pioneer 
works now hewing a way for 
the wider understanding of 

Friedrich Nietzche in America. It is both 
herald and solicitor, bespeaking recognition 
and hospitality for the lonely and l.ucife- 
rian philosopher whose formidable array of 
complete works is now being mustered in 
England and America. Very appropri- 
ately, and in gracious Latin terms, Mr. 
Kennedy dedicates his book to the dis- 
tinguished Nietzschean scholar, Dr. (scar 
Levy, the editor of the definitive Inglish 
translation. 

To those Americans whose minds have 
already been attracted by the subtle fasci- 
nation, the vague terror and revolutionary 
doctrines of the teacher of the Superman, 
but to whom he has been as yet but a dim 
figure lowering upon the intellectual hori- 
zon of Europe, this volume will explain 
much that was dark, disturbing and mys- 
terious. Mr. Kennedy frankly avows his 
purpose as being explanatory, and in this 
purpose lie the chief value and significance 
of his work. Not only is the man Nietz- 
sche revealed with fine sympathy as he 
lived and died, but the entire range of his 
philosophy, the highest, most salient peaks 
of his system of thought, have been set 
forth and outlined with a simple and ad- 
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mirable lucidity. Upon much that might be 
held cryptic or abstruse, the author has 
cast the helpful light of his own interpre- 
tation. And his own expoundings are con- 
stantly reinforced and extended by flashes 
from the most modern thinkers of all 
lands. The thought of the present and the 
future stirs like sap in his paragraphs. 

Very wisely, however, the author per- 
mits Nietzsche to speak largely for him- 
self. The pages blaze with the lightnings 
of the philosopher’s most devastating 
dogmas, the dazzling beams of his thought 
and wit, his loftiest, most epic utterance, 
gathered and translated from the original 
pages of those German works that bear 
such wonderfully poetic titles. 

This book, and those of like purpose, 
ere they begin to fulfil their mission in 
the United States, must, even more so than 
in England, first dispel certain clouds of 
doubt, alarm and prejudice still novering 
over the name of Nietzsche in the timid 
popular or purely Philistine mind—a 
murkiness of misunderstanding which has 
prevailed heavily against his larger accept- 
ance. The first of these clouds is the 
“blond beast” myth, the brutally conquer- 
ing, anti-Christian, pitiless being who by 
many is held to embody Nietzsche’s own 
idea of the perfect Superman; another, of 
especial force in our country, is his ruth- 
less and deadly judgment of women— 
instantly and forever remembered by those 
who have once heard and all too literally 
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interpreted the dictum of Zarathustra: 
“When thou goest to woman, forget not 
the whip!” Another cloud or barrier, and 
one reflecting somewhat deplorably upon 
human nature, has been evolved from the 
fact that this great, beaming and prophetic 
intellect was suddenly whelmed in dark- 
ness,—broken down in the ruins of mad- 
ness. This tragic close of [riedrich 
Nietzsche’s life is commonly mentioned as 
though in some manner it annuiled the 
soundness and validity of all he taught. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Kennedy’s 
book will dispel much of this misconcep- 
tion, and set the figure of Nietzsche in a 
clearer and juster view by the very light 
carried in the pages of this faithful 
disciple. 

Mr. Kennedy, though opposed to the 
movement of femininism, nevertheless 
seeks thus in his preface to square his 
master with that aggressive skirted figure 
of the day—the Suffragette: 


In particular I would direct the attention of 
readers to the wonderful account of Inspiration, 
and the fragments on woman’s suffrage, which I 
have translated from the Ecce Homo. The pub- 
lication of the posthumous works has also given 
me the opportunity of quoting some of Nietz- 
sche’s views on Socialism. Again, two of the 
aphorisms I have quoted from the Joyful Wis- 
dom show that Nietzsche held a point of view 
concerning women which English reviewers 
have not attributed to him, and one which com- 
pares favorably, to say the least, with that held 
by several fathers of the church. 


This rather ingenuous conclusion, it is 
to be feared, will evoke a grim smile upon 
the lips of those who know how little the 
woman in rebellion is likely to be mollified 
by any similarity between the views of the 
philosopher and those of the “fathers of 
the church.” 

Many of the most beautiful aphorisms 
of Nietzsche and some of the most sub- 
lime and poetic passages from Thus Spake 
Zarathustra are embodied and commented 
upon in this work—those striking, com- 
pelling and confounding bursts of almost 
superhuman truth and lyric inspiration 
which give such brilliance to the pages of 
Nietzsche and weave so potent a spell over 
his disciples. “A new philosophy,” said 
Dr. Oscar Levy in his Revival of Aristoc- 
racy, “may be a more powerful enemy than 
all the navies of the world, and therefore 
well worth knowing.” And Mr. Kennedy 


adds Nietzsche’s bold and drastic words: 
“The aim of my philosophy is, Who is to 
be master of the world? My philosophy 
reveals the triumphant thought through 
which all other systems of thought must 
ultimately go under. It is the great disci- 
plinary thought; those races that cannot 
bear it are doomed; those that regard it 
as the greatest blessing are destined to rule. 
The refrain of my practical philosophy is, 
Who is to be master of the world?” 
Throughout this book Nietzsche’s con- 
cept, “Man is something to be surpassed,” 
beckons, leads and lightens as the inevi- 
table main theme and motive. For the 
American reader it may resolve itself into, 
“The American is something to be sur- 
passed.” In The Quintessence of Nietzsche 
the unfamiliar reader will learn, perhaps 
with amazement, that the lofty. manly 
and essentially optimistic philosophy of the 
renowned German thinker will react upon 
him both as an inspiration and a revelation. 


HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


An English Editor* 


Private conversation of Queen Victoria 
and personal relations with the imperial 
family of France are referred to in this 
record, and other high connections are 
frequently in evidence. 

The book opens with a history of the 
London “Morning Post,” 1772-1849. It 
brings to light the low status of the earlier 
newspapermen. In 1798, for example, a 
member of Parliament spoke contemptu- 
ously of the “blaguard news-writers,” and 
later on the Duke of Wellington referred 
to “Croker and the scribbling set.” A cer- 
tain Lord Chancellor offended his support- 
ers by inviting the editor of “The Times” 
to dinner. 

The “Morning Post” was launched in 
1772, and except for one day, when the 
editor was ill, “it has been since then as 
regular as the morning sun, and has out- 
lived every one of its contemporaries.” 
Among eminent contributors were Cole- 
ridge and Lamb. From Southey to Kip- 
ling the best-known men of letters have 
written for its pages. “Elia” tells of its 
regular price for jokes—sixpence each. 
Tom Moore, another contributor, spoke of 
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the Prince of Wales’ breakfast table as 
littered with 


Three plans of saddles, tea and toast, 
Death warrants and the “Morning Post.” 


This newspaper it was that derided the 
practice of “The Times” in saving labor 
for its compositors by having a hundred- 
weight of the following terms cast entire: 
“dreadful robbery,” “atrocious outrage,” 
“fearful calamity,” “alarming explosion,” 
“loud cheers,” “interesting female.” 

The career of Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
who became Lord Glenesk in 1887, is fol- 
lowed in detail through the volume, illus- 
trated with many lively and interesting 
letters. He early became Paris correspon- 
dent of the “Post”; on his father’s death 
he became managing editor; later he pur- 
chased the paper, and served in Parlia- 
ment. He was on friendly terms with 
Napoleon III and the imperial house, he 
was intimate with Gladstone, visited the 
Sultan, assisted in securing the Gordon 
memorial, and exerted wide influence as 
editor and publicist, and he relieved the 
needy generously from his purse. “He 
warmed both hands at the fire of life, and 
he radiated geniality out upon his neigh- 
bors.” 

Joun RusseELL HAyYEs. 


Bernard Shaw* 


To those familiar with the plays of 
Bernard Shaw, whether by having seen 
them or read them, doubtless these disser- 
tations on his dramatic theory, his revolt 
against romance, his choice of comedy, and 
his general philosophy of life, will prove 
illuminating. The main trend of Mr. 
Shaw’s thought is characterized as being 
“primary,” and his personality “manifold.” 
The author seems to feel unqualified ad- 
miration for his subject’s attitude of mind 
toward life, and he brings forward again 
and again particular points which seem 
to take man and woman right back to “the 
urge of the Universal Life Force,” seem- 
ingly without reference to heredity, envi- 
ronment, culture or conventionality. He 
says, “just as man learns from woman the 
secret of being-consciousness, so woman 
learns from man the secret of brain-con- 


*BERNARD SHAW, AS ARTIST-PHILOSOPHER. 
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sciousness.” ‘There sounds a triumphant 
note of inspiration for the future of the 
race, for the united consciousness of 
brain and being, in the cry of Anas at the 
close of “The Dream” in Man and Super- 
man: “A father—a father for the Super- 
man!” Taking up many of his other 
works, besides severai plays, M. Deacon 
presents his own views in closely allied 
connection with those of Mr. Shaw, and 
students of the literature produced by the 
“Artist, Prophet and Mystic” will find 
here something besides analysis, sugges- 
tions of the writer’s own, which, while all 
in the strain of admiring discipleship, will 
enable them to see into and perhaps find 
more than in going over Bernard Shaw’s 


plays themselves. 
C. L. DANIELS. 


The Durable Satisfactions of Life* 

The title of the last book from the pen 
of Harvard’s distinguished ex-president, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, seems at first a little 
heavy. But Dr. Eliot is never heavy, and 
one soon begins to feel the aptness of 
The Durable Satisfactions of Life. As 
Carlyle drew the line between the real and 
the sham, so Eliot draws the line between 
the gratifications of the moment and the 
satisfactions that are going to last and 
grow. Most persons have to learn the 
distinction. Here are five very readable, 
holding lectures or chapters, all in the 
author’s well-known clear, direct, unequiv- 
ocal way that lures and satisfies the reader. 
Among them is the famous address on The 
Religion of the Future, which a year ago 
created such a stir among the impatient 
orthodox. The address was reported in 
fragments, and, of course, misunderstood 
and misapplied. Few ever saw the con- 
cluding testimony that the revelation of 
Jesus to mankind “becomes more wonder- 
ful than ever.” One of the most delightful 
and satisfying chapters is “John Gilley”— 
a history of the Gilley family of Mount 
Desert and of Baker Island, just off its 
coast. A remarkably effective biography 
this, of a remarkably sturdy, thrifty, exem- 
plary family—children of hardship and 
toil, yet heirs to the durable satisfactions 
of life through their own nobility. John 
Gilley was “one of the forgotten millions,” 
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but a model of “normal human develop- 
ment through mingled joy and sorrow, 
labor and rest, adversity and success, and 
through the tender loves of childhood, ma- 
turity, and age.” Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that this simple recital is one 
of Dr. Eliot’s masterpieces of discernment 
and expression. PATTERSON DuBorts. 


A Japanese Artist in London* 


“After many labors you succeed.” Such 
might be the motto taken for his life by 
the new famous artist whose strikingly 
beautiful works, The Color of London, 
The Color of Paris and The Color of 
Rome, have added so greatly to the art 
joy of the world, and whose present pro- 
duction, an autobiography with eight illus- 
trations in color and four in black and 
white, makes a rare and attractive volume 
from every point of view. 

It would hardly seem possible that a man 
of any nation could leave his home land 
to sojourn among an entirely different 
race and in an utterly different environ- 
ment, and, in the midst of struggle, pov- 
erty, very dire poverty, little encourage- 
ment and no success until very late, should 
still quietly persevere, keep his dignity, 
never forget his ambition, always be hope- 
ful and cheerful, honorable to the split- 
ting of a hair, and innocent in mind and 
body of any touch of real evil. 

3ut nobody could read this childlike, 
frank, searching exposition of a series of 
years in which the body, mind and soul 
of the painter developed slowly but surely 
toward high and noble art, without almost 
envy of the experience, even with its 
many sorrows, discouragements and 
“despairs.” The story is written in an 
inimitable style, preserving all the quaint 
mannerisms of the foreigner. His likes 
and dislikes are plainly expressed, and his 
love of the English, “John Bulls and John 
Bullesses,” is intense and full of admira- 
tion. He hates “Americans,” for he was 
treated shamefully in California, but no 
intelligent American could do otherwise 
than respect, admire and feel an affection 
for so brilliant an artist, so amusing a 
writer, and so honorable a man. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 
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African Game Trails* 

Colonel Roosevelt’s book makes an im- 
portant-looking volume. It is handsomely 
printed and bound, and is equipped with a 
profusion of illustrations in photogravure 
and half-tone. These are from photo- 
graphs, many of them Kermit Roosevelt’s, 
and from drawings by Philip R. Goodwin. 

Colonel Roosevelt appreciated deeply the 
natural beauties, with all their many 
aspects, of the land into which he went. 
He was keenly alive to the wilderness 
wonders he saw everywhere around him. 
He was interested in the peoples he met— 
whether civilized, semi-civilized or savage. 
He had an eye to the political features of 
the countries in which he sojourned, and 
he was wide awake in speculation over 
their futures. But, most of all, he was 
the sportsman out after big game, the live 
man in search of adventure, the dauntless 
hunter, willing to risk all for the sake of 
the joy the hunt brought to him, and the 
pride he experienced in his trophy. 

The book is not a sample of pure lit- 
erary art. It is a strong, intelligent man’s 
narrative, clear-cut and forceful. Once in 
a long while, the author indulges in a bit 
of literary description, perhaps just to 
show us he can do it. 

The details are concisely but conscien- 
tiously presented. Colonel Roosevelt is 
impulsive, but he is thorough. He does 
not rush his story; he stops to explain 
when necessary. He is graphic in his de- 
scription of adventures, but he is never 
inspired. He deals altogether with the 
facts as he found them: the poetic and the 
imaginative do not color his pages. To 
him the hunt was romance; he appreciated 
the background; but in his narrative he 
does not coordinate the two. 

Most of the material in the book has 
appeared in the magazine articles printed 
in “Scribner’s.” Some things have been 
added in the more permanent form. 

The volume closes with several impor- 
tant appendices. Ina list of game shot with 
rifles, Colonel Roosevelt has two hundred 
and ninety-six pieces to his credit, and 
Kermit two hundred and sixteen to his. 
These include lions, leopards, hyenas, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, giraffes, 
buffaloes, roan waterbucks, gazelles, mon- 
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keys, jackals, porcupines, ostriches, flamin- 
goes, eagles, vultures, crocodiles, and many 
more birds and beasts. Some of these 
were shot to procure meat; most of 
them were taken for museum purposes. 
Colonel Roosevelt and his son kept only 
about a dozen trophies for themselves. 
Among the appendices is a list of the 
original “Pigskin Library,” a list that will 
prove of much interest to readers. 


With Stevenson in Samoa* 


This is the clearest and most compre- 
hensive account that has been given of 
Stevenson’s life in Samoa. Mr. Moors, 
the author of the book, was the first to 
receive the Stevensons when they arrived 
at Apia, and he was one of Stevenson’s 
closest friends from that time to the day 
of the novelist’s death. It was Mr. Moors 
who negotiated for the Vailima property, 
and who handled the settlement, even to 
the point of lending Stevenson some 
much-needed money. 

The book draws a sympathetic picture 
of Stevenson, the invalid, the good fellow, 
and the writer. Mr. Moors does not in- 
dulge in hero worship; he acknowledges 
certain petty things in Stevenson’s charac- 
ter, or, rather, he admits a certain pettiness 
in many of Stevenson’s actions. He at- 
tributes some of this to the influence of 
the three women who pampered Steven- 
son, his mother, his wife, and his step- 
daughter, Isabel Strong. Of Lloyd Os- 
bourne Mr. Moors does not have much to 
say that is flattering; he does not state 
any definite objections to Stevenson’s 
stepson, but there is an undernote in his 
various mentions of him that indicates 
some hidden feeling. Mr. Moors did not 
approve of Stevenson’s collaborations, and 
he speaks strongly on this subject. He 
even went so far as to broach the subject 
to Stevenson, with some good effect, he 
believes. 

Stevenson’s work in Samoa receives a 
full share of the author’s attention, though 
the treatment of this subject holds less of 
importance to the reader than the chapters 
that take up Stevenson’s relations with 
the natives and his connection with the 
political difficulties of the island. This 
political phase contains new material, and, 
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besides, it reveals Stevenson in a most 
human way, a way very much to be de- 
sired, since so often the invalidism of the 
well-loved “R. L. S.” has made him more 
of a picturesque figure of romance than 
a downright flesh-and-blood man. 

The last chapters in the book take up 
Stevenson’s sudden death, and his unique 
burial, with a word about Vailima to-day. 
To this Mr. Moore adds an appeal, it 
being his desire to forward a movement 
for the establishment of a memorial over 
the grave of Stevenson on the summit of 
Mt. Vaea. 

Altogether, this is a splendid little book. 
Mr. Moors does not attempt literary flour- 
ishes. He writes a plain, straightforward 
narrative, and there are a number of ex- 
cellent illustrations from photographs, 
with a photogravure portrait of Stevenson 
for frontispiece. 


The Author of ‘‘ Vathek’’* 


William Beckford was determined to 
pass his life as he pleased. He resolved 
not to “despise Poetry and venerable An- 
tiquity, murder Taste, abhor Imagination, 
distrust all the charms of Eloquence,” nor 
to be “what your old Ladies call a charm- 
ing Gentleman.” He lived a secluded life 
at his estate of Fonthill; he gave proof 
of a gift of wit; he composed the famous 
tale of Vathek and various books of travel, 
winning the praise of Byron, Lockhart and 
the elder Disraeli; he owned a magnificent 
library, to which he ever added new 
treasures; he collected works of art. His 
friends were Voltaire, Mme. de Staél, 
Lord Nelson, Hamilton, Samuel Rogers 
and others. 

Mr. Melville has here collected Beck- 
ford’s letters, and has written the first 
worthy biography of the author of Vathek 
—not so difficult a task, for the only other 
attempt was characterized by Dr. Garnett 
as “a most intolerable piece of book- 
making.” 

Beckford moves through these pages as 
a kind of hero, a fine, old-fashioned Eng- 
lish gentleman, handsome of presence and 
courtly of manner, and in the companion- 
ship of notable men. At Bath he rode a 
cream-colored Arabian horse, attended by 
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three grooms. His hobbies were aristo- 
cratic—the collection of pictures, prints and 
books. He was generous *in almsgiving, 
though never permitting his name to appear 
in the charity lists, to which he subscribed 
largely. He traveled extensively, and was 
a remarkably accomplished gentleman. He 
never obtruded his culture, and would suit 
his conversation to his company. His 
strong personality alone “would have se- 
cured for him a niche in the social annals 
of the day, even if he had not built Font- 
hill, and brought together his wonderful 
collections. His name survives, however, 
not merely as that of a collector, nor 
merely as that of a remarkably gifted man, 
but as a most brilliant amateur of letters, 
the author of an imperishable book of 
travels, and of a story that is universally 
accepted as a masterpiece.” 


Letters to an Eighteenth Century 
English Gentleman* 


Sanderson Miller, a Warwickshire 
squire, received interesting letters from 
many friends who were warmly attached 
to him. These letters, now set forth in a 
thick volume, were written by Dean 
Swift, the elder Pitt, the Lyttletons and 
the Grenvilles, Lord Dacre, Robert Nu- 
gent, Charles Jenkinson, the Earls of Guil- 
ford, Coventry and Hardwicke, Sir 
Edward Turner, and others. 

Sanderson Miller is remembered for 
two virtues—his genius for friendship, and 
his love of architecture; he ranks next to 
Horace Walpole in the light he throws 
upon eighteenth century pseudo-Gothic. 

Dean Swift, cousin and biographer of 
the renowned Dean of St. Patrick’s—a 
man “of an exalted and cultivated mind, 
the purest and most engaging simplicity 
of manners”—writes to his “Dear San” 
in pleasant vein; thus he describes society 
at Bristol: “Yotng Traders dance con- 
ceitedly with handsome fat Lasses, the 
women are scarce so vain as the Men in 
the Article of Dress, their laced waistcoats 
and clumsy carcases ought to be drawn 
by Hogarth; they drink sherry before din- 
ner, but as to their hours they are damna- 
bly sober. Their churches are 
beautyful and clean and the Clergy as far 
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as I could observe, proud and 
insolent.” 

Another of Miller’s friends was the Earl 
of Coventry, husband of the lovely Maria 
Gunning. Horace Walpole called him “a 
grave young lord’; he surely took life 
seriously. In contrast with his sober let- 
ters are the lively epistles of Sir Edward 
Turner. The Turners and Millers ex- 
changed family visits, and there is a cor- 
respondence covering twenty years. Sir 
Edward gave his friend pleasant employ- 
ment as architect of his new mansion at 
Ambrosden, which Turner facetiously 
called his “Barn.” 

An example of the amateur verse of the 
time is furnished by these 
Verses Wrote BY Sir E. TurNer To THE MEmM- 

orY OF Lorp DEERHURST 
Peace to the Dust of an accomplish’d Youth 
Of gentle manners, unaffected truth, 
Of Love fraternal, unalloyed by Strife, 
Of Duty, glad t’ extend a Parent’s Life 
A bright Example, useless in these days 
When Virtue lends her ineffectual rays, 
Useless, and therefore happily removed 
From the devoted country which he loved. 

The whole portly volume forms a 
record of the mild, unambitious English 
rural life of a vanished century; and one 
may here reconstruct in imagination a de- 
lightful Old World series of pictures. 


Little Problems of Married Life* 

After you have read it, the very name 
of this bright little volume will provoke a 
smile of pleasant remembrance. The 
author calls it “The Baedeker to Matri- 
mony,” and forsooth it is. There is 
hardly any problem one could suggest 
which could come up between a man and 
his wife, that the author has not foreseen, 
and for which he cannot at once find a 
remedy. Love, love and ever love, which 
includes faith, forbearance, courtesy, self- 
lessness instead of selfishness, tenderness, 
consideration—these magic virtues will 
solve the great secret of married happiness ; 
but it is all put in such a striking way, 
his comparisons are so modern, so up-to- 
date, his expressions are so full of vital 
common sense, humorous without sarcasm, 
that you are convinced, decoyed, led right 
up to the bare truth, and obliged to admit 
to yourself that he is “all right.” Some of 
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the chapters will particularly appeal, as: 
‘When the Family Interferes,” or “Throw- 
ing Overboard Old Friends,” or “Talking 
Home Matters Outside,” and a dozen 
others. The volume is also pretty and 
handy and published beautifully. 


Ancient Mystery* 

The title of this book is fairly express- 
ive of its leading motif and of its con- 
tents. It is not easy to discover just where 
Mr. Colville places himself in the religious 
world, except that he means to be fair to 
all religions. The book is essentially an 
effort in interpretation, and appears to aim 
at the unification of the essentials of all 
religions as displayed in their varying 
ethnic forms. It contains much that is 
interesting to the reverent student, but it 
lacks the depth that one looks for under 
the somewhat pretentious title, and it fails 
in intellectual generalization and penetra- 
tion. The average Christian reader will 
gain a measure of sympathetic breadth 


and enlargement of view, no doubt, from 


these discussions, but if he wishes to get 
far under the surface as an interpreter he 
will find the treatment usually disappoint- 
ingly superficial. Take, for instance, the 
discussions of the Book of Exodus, the 
Passover, the Pillar of Fire, and the 
Plagues of Egypt. ‘The opportunity for 
enlightenment here was great, but the 
greatness is in the failure. Many a 
Sunday-school teacher making no profes- 
sions of scholarship could go deeper and 
find more. The author freely uses the 
terms of Oriental thought, but he lacks 
precision and real grasp of significances, 
although he has imagination enough to see 
the unity of the religious motif in man. 
He is enough mystic, spiritualist, Hindoo, 


esoterist and Christianoid to make him 


generous toward much that he sees to be 
faulty, and he has a decidedly superstitious 
regard for Halley’s comet, to which he 
dedicates his book! 


The Future of Trade Unionismt 
As indicated by the title, this book con- 


‘sists of two lectures on two aspects of 


future democracy—that of trade unionism 
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and that of capitalism. Each of these is 
regarded as a kind of powerful combina- 
tion, but each is very different from the 
other. Dr. Eliot’s inquiry is as to the ef- 
fect that democratic government has had 
and will have on these two forms of in- 
dustrial combination; and also, as to the 
reaction on the democracy itself. The 
argument develops very clearly. The trade 
union is in some ways very undemocratic, 
feudal, and monopolistic. American free- 
dom is the source of efficiency, and individ- 
ual freedom is severely curbed by the trade 
union. An array of hard facts is convin- 
cing when marshaled by Dr. Eliot. As a 
result of the trade union the employers 
found it necessary also to combine. The 
cure for the anti-democratic tendency is 
laid down here in several propositions. In 
considering the second subject, capital, the 
author shows very sanely that a proper 
acquisition of wealth and a share of lux- 
ury are not undemocratic. He makes clear 
various reasons for contention between 
employer and employed. He shows the 
need of a conciliatory, codperative spirit 
on the part of both. He advocates govern- 
ment supervision and restrictive, directive 
legislation. When proper relations between 
capital and labor result in making a few 
rich men, a considerable portion of these 
riches must be turned back into public 
interests, since they are results of demo- 
cratic protection. And the day is slowly 
coming when labor and capital will work 
in harmony and when monopolistic pas- 
sion and a hampered freedom will give 
way to a true democratic community 
where all will be for each and each for all. 


Around the World with a Business 
Man* 


Mr. Leander A. Bigger spent three 
years traveling around the world. Having 
devoted his whole life to business enter- 
prises, he went out to foreign lands and 
saw things with fresh eyes from a point 
of view all his own. He wrote many let- 
ters to friends at home, and these are now 
collected in four sumptuous volumes, 
handsomely bound, with a wealth of beau- 
tiful half-tone illustrations made from 
photographs, and a number of color plates. 
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Mr. Bigger went to Spain, France, Italy, 
Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, Turkey, Greece, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, the British Isles, Japan, the Pa- 
cific Islands, China, India, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. 

His chapters do not follow a fixed route, 
related chapters are brought together in 
groups. He writes, for instance of 
“Benares the Foul,’ of “A Missionary 
Home in India,” of “The Beatification of 
a Saint”—in connection with his visit to 
Rome—of “The British Museum’”—a di- 
gression from the main theme of London 
—of “A Rainy Day in London,” of “The 
Lost Cities of Ceylon”; he narrates the 
events of “A Carriage Trip in the Alps,” 
and compresses two journeys into chap- 
ters called “Dover to the Roman Wall” 
and “Melrose to Edinburgh.” 

The narrative is written simply, as the 
author says, “with no rash attempt at elo- 
quence, wit or literary excellence.” Mr. 
Bigger will be content if ‘it inspires in 
any one the love of travel and a desire to 
see the world as it is.” At many points 
there are entertaining anecdotes, hinging 
on the acquaintances the author made, the 
good times he and newly acquired friends 
had in various places—he tells of a bridal 
party on board ship when he commenced 
his tour, and of a Mayor of Charleston 
who told funny stories of “befo’ the Wah.” 

Altogether, these are four decidedly in- 
teresting volumes, filled with miscellaneous 
information and very entertaining in their 
simple mode of reproducing in words the 
pictures impressed upon the author’s mind 
as he journeyed afar. There must be at 
least two hundred and fifty iilustrations 
in the work, and the general make-up is 
such as recommends itself to the book 
collector who likes his book shelves to 
present a resplendent front. 


The Women Napoleon Loved* 

Not long ago we had a book on The 
Love Affairs of the Empress Josephine. 
It was an interesting volume, and read 
like a story. It threw much light on the 
character of Napoleon as a lover and hus- 
band, and reprinted a valuable selection of 
correspondence between Napoleon and 
Josephine. About the same time there was 
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printed a volume of autobiography by the 
actress George, one of the most pictur- 
esque of the women Napoleon loved, and 
here again new items were added to our 
knowledge of the character of the First 
Consul and Emperor. 

The newer book, just come to hand. 
reviews as many of Napoleon’s love affairs 
as are known about. Napoleon was not 
a great lover; as some one says, “at no 
time was love the ‘occupation’ of Napo- 
leon.” He was a man of action, a worker, 
strenuous in his diligence, and ambition 
was greater than passion, the campaign 
was more important than dalliance. 

Napoleon would not permit any woman 
to enter into a discussion of affairs of 
state. He did not consult women con- 
cerning the things he intended to do or 
not to do; no woman exercised over him 
a really vital influence. In short, women 
were his playthings, and he treated them 
accordingly, taking a new mistress from 
time to time, but never really losing his 
head over any one of them. If he ever 
loved desperately, Josephine was the 
object of that love; and it is believed that 
he carried in his heart a sincere affection 
for Maria Louisa. Of the women with 
whom he conducted liaisons at various 
periods of his career, none was great 
enough in her own right to deserve much 
of a written history. Even Mademoiselle 
George and the Countess Walewska fade 
into insignificance when compared with 
those other mistresses of French kings, 
De Maintenon, the Pompadour and Du 
Barry. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins, who writes the 
book under consideration, devotes a pre- 
liminary chapter to a study of Napoleon 
in his general relation to woman; he pro- 
vides a biography of the early years of 
Bonaparte; then, in a series of chapters 
he tells the stories of Josephine, the 
“Singer of Milan,” “Georgina,” “Madame 
X—,” Walewska, and Maria Louisa. In- 
termediate chapters discuss “The Feminine 
under the Empire” and “The Women of 
the Family,” with a final study of Napo- 
leon’s last years at St. Helena, and his 
death in exile. 

Every page of the volume is replete 
with interest, and there is much,of his- 
toric value. The illustrations are also 
numerous and excellent. 
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Seven Great Statesmen* 

In his introduction to his seven essays 
on as many great statesmen, Dr. Andrew 
Dickson White explains that he has omit- 
ted Americans and Englishmen because 
they have been so well exploited by other 
writers. ‘Therefore, he has chosen to dis- 
cuss those who are less known or who are 
misunderstood. Sarpi, Grotius, Thoma- 
sius, Turgot, Stein, Cavour and Bismarck 
are his subjects. The last mentioned he 
knew intimately during his two terms as 
minister and ambassador at Berlin. Cavour 
he knew from close intimacy with many of 
his fellow statesmen and because of his 
earnest study of Italy in the last fifty-five 
years. Others he has studied throughout 
a long lifetime, and his views are entitled 
to more than the usual respect. 

Dr. White is one of the few great Amer- 
ican scholars who have combined erudi- 
tion and research with close contact with 
public men and affairs. He spent many 
years in Europe as an official, and as a 
private traveler, and he came into contact 
with most of the leading men since 1855. 
His services at home have been no less 
notable. He served in the New York 
Senate, where he secured the legislation 
which made Cornell University possible. 
Dr. White was its first president. His 
services to the cause of American educa- 
tion cannot be overestimated, and are 
hardly understood in this generation. Dr. 
White has ever been a searcher for truth. 
Although a devout churchman, he is the 
author of A History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology, and the crowning 
event of his life was getting a doctor’s de- 
gree from Oxford largely because of this 
attack on orthodox policy. 

In discussing the seven  siatesmen 
named, the author has compressed an im- 
mense amount of information into small 
space. It is his plan to give a brief out- 
line of the life of his subject and then dis- 
cuss it from several points of view. All 
such work must be valued according as 
one has faith in the author. So far as 
research is concerned, Dr. White has spent 
fifty years in getting information, at first 
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or second hand, from manuscripts and 
books, so that this part of his equipment is 
unexceptionable. As to his authority as 
a commentator, there may be some con- 
tention. Doubtless those who looked upon 
his Warfare as a sacrilegious book will 
have no faith in some of his judgments. 
But the world has come to take very 
largely the view of Dr. White in matters 
of religious controversy, so that in 
the discussion of the seven statesmen he 
is entitled to the greatest respect. and we 
doubt if many scholars who are compe- 
tent to judge will differ widely from his 
estimates. , 

It will be noted that there are three Ger- 
mans, two Italians, one Frenchman and 
one Hollander in his list. Primarily, two 
were theologians, one was a publicist, and 
the rest came to power through various 
channels. It is essential in order to know 
any man that we must understand his en- 
vironment as well as the history of his 
times. The great value of the book lies 
in the rapid, vivid and brilliant sketches 
that the author gives of the times in 
which his statesmen lived, as weli as the 
events leading up to them. Here we have 
a fine picture of a man in his proper per- 
spective, which is something few historians 
or biographers accomplish. Necessarily, 
the portraiture is in broad strokes, for 
each of these men has been made the sub- 
ject of many large volumes; but one arises 
from a reading of this book with a feeling 
that he has grasped the main movements 
in Europe in the last three hundred years 
and that he has portraits of seven of the 
men who have done so much to take 
statesmanship out of the slums of Machia- 
velli and place it where it now exists. 

The work contains abundant uotes, so 
that he who may feel like caviling over 
any statement can find the authorities. 
Dr. White’s long services in behalf of 
humanity, his profound scholarship, his 
fine attitude toward life, and his devotion 
to liberty of conscience and _ intellectual 
freedom, have achieved much, and _ this 
latest work of his pen is an admirable 
and valuable contribution to permanent 


literature. 
JosepH M. RoceERs. 





A Purple Month 


By Frances Reed Gibson 


@” May’s the month of snowy bloom, 


And June of silver moonlight. 
July and August poppies throw 
O’er gardens old a crimson glow. 
September’s amber noonlight 


Sleeps, when the lengthening shadows play 


In rocky pastures far away, 
Cradled in wreaths of golden-rod 
That softly sway and gently nod 
In measure to the faint sheep-bells 
That tinkle down the stony dells. 


But when October, dewy-eyed, 
Like some pure, pensive maiden, 
Glides o’er the hills of amethyst 
Wrapped in a veil of silver mist— 
No fairer thing was e’er, I wis, 
Wooed by the late year’s lingering kiss 
Or fanned by winds leaf-laden. 
O’er wild grapes in the forest glade 
She softly throws a purple shade; 
While feathery asters, far and wide, 
On sunny slope of mountain side, 
From dusky dell and beetling crag 
Fling forth her Tyrian, tinted flay 


All day, on valley, hill and stream, 
Her tender smile is resting; 

A Sabbath peace broods over all, 

And softly, at the wind’s low call 

To weave the grasses’ funeral pall, 

All silently the brown leaves fall. 

But sorrowing hearts forget their grief 

For fading field and falling leaf 
What time the sun is breasting 

The night’s dark wave with pennant red, 

And slowly, o’er the west is spread, 

A quivering amaranthine haze 

That melts to violet neath the gaze 

And dimly veils, to Faith’s fond eyes, 
The jasper walls of Paradise. 
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Literary 
By ‘“‘A. 


Lonpon, September 3, 1910. 

AVING passed through one of 

the dullest summer seasons 

known for many years, we 

are now looking to the fall 

for greater activity in the 

book world and, so far as I can see, we 
shall not be disappointed. 

A General Election seems to have lost 
its terrors, for publishers, having a super- 
abundance of energy to get rid of, have 
prepared big lists which include items of 
more than ordinary interest. 

All the world is waiting for the Beacons- 
field Life which Mr. Murray is to publish 
piecemeal, and there is no doubt but that 
it may safely claim to be THE book of the 
season. Whether there is wisdom in pub- 
lishing such a book volume by volume, and 
not as a complete work, remains to be dis- 
covered ; to my mind, there are disadvan- 
tages. Wise after the event, I maintain 
that had such a book as Queen Victoria’s 
Letters been published in this way, a very 
small percentage of the second and third 
volumes would have found purchasers. As 
a matter of fact, the experience of the cir- 
culating libraries went to prove that few 
of the subscribers wanted any more of the 
book after struggling with the first vol- 
ume. There is really a great lack of en- 
thusiasm about these Letters, and hundreds 
of copies of the first edition are in the 
stocks of second-hand dealers and going 
begging at half a guinea the set. 








London 


in. 3.” 


Thus, given an uninteresting first vol- 
ume of the Beaconsfield Life, the success 
of the work might be seriously jeopardized, 
although I think that is scarcely a possi- 
bility. 

A book on the life and work of George 
Morland is almost ready for publication— 
it will appear in October—and I specially 
mention it in my letter because it is a book 
of likely interest to Americans, many of 
whom delight in this painter’s rurai scenes, 
with their charming English countryside 
atmosphere. Mr. Laurie is to publish the 
book, and I understand it will be of espe- 
cial interest to collectors, inasmuch as it 
will contain statistics, brought right up 
to date, of all sales of this artist’s paintings 
and prints, noting the different “states,” 
giving lists of purchasers, and enabling the 
connoisseur to trace the pedigree of any 
picture he may be interested in. The book 
has been in preparation for nearly two 
years, and has been edited by an expert 
from one of the large salesrooms over 
here. It will be illustrated profusely by 
colored and other photogravures. 

Another book which cannot fail to in- 
terest Americans is one recently pub- 
lished, entitled The Law of the Bolo. It 
is by Stanley Portal Hyatt, a novelist who 
has seen much travel and many lands and 
who embodies in this novel much first-hand 
information concerning America’s rule in 
the Philippines. That his work is a most 
trenchant criticism of that rule in no way 
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detracts from its interest. Whether it has 
reached America yet, I know not, but I 
understand that large orders are being 
received from the Philippines, and that 
residents there are chuckling over the 
thinly disguised characters in the book, 
indeed vying with each other in localizing 
the whole story. 

In a former letter, which appeared a 
month or so ago, I made mention of the 
shrouded figure of Dr. Johnson, in the 
churchyard of St. Clement Danes, the un- 
veiling of which had been postponed on 
account of King Edward’s death. 

Shortly after my notes had appeared, 
the rector, the Rev. J. J. H. Pennington, 
was taken suddenly ill and died. Realizing 
that an unveiling with any pretense to 
ceremony must be still further delayed, 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, the sculptor and 
donor, quietly unveiled it himself. 

I make no apology for mentioning this 
matter in my letter, for the reason that 
the deceased gentleman was persona 
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grata to thousands of Americans, who, 
flocking to this church to see the pew in 
which Dr. Johnson sat at divine worship, 
were almost bound to become acquainted 
with this large-hearted cleric. He had 
three great interests in his life for which 
he ever worked with untiring zeal—his 
church, his parish, and the memory of 
Dr. Johnson. The two last named he 
linked up in most businesslike fashion to 
the benefit of the community at large. All 
that he secured from the sale of photo- 
graphs of the church, Dr. Johnson’s pew, 
and the recently constructed memorial 
windows, he devoted to his Clare Market 
Flower Girls’ Mission. His funeral was 
a most impressive sight. There were 
flowers everywhere, gifts from the hun- 
dreds of girls who followed him, sad-eyed 
and sobbing, to the grave. Indeed, such a 
spectacle is rarely seen in the busy Strand, 
in the center of which the Church of St. 
Clement Danes stands. 


The Thirtieth Day of October 


By George F. Butler 


F AREWELL, thou richest jewel of the year! 
Decking calm Nature’s brow with opaline hues, 
And lights of Autumn’s scintillating dews 
Now scattered wide upon the landscape sere— 

What tokens of my love for thee are here, 
That soon in Winter’s icy grasp will lose 
Their beauty, whispering to my silent Muse 
No more their echoes of the Autumn’s cheer! 


For I have made a garland of my thoughts 
To lay upon thy icy tomb in tears— 
Tears of mild joy and pensive happiness ; 
Rememb’ring thee with true forget-me-nots 
In Fancy’s garden growing these long years, 
Now lying in thy bosom still to bless. 





The Library 


A Department for Librarians and Readers 


Conducted by Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘ Children’s Reading,’’ ‘‘ The Literature of the South,’’ etc. 


HE public library movement has had 
such a phenomenal growth withir 
the past decade, that it has made tre- 

mendous demand upon the administrative 
Object ability of the professional 
of the librarian. It is to the great 
Department credit of the latter that a 
period is now reached when the mere 
machinery of running a public library has 
attained that perfection which will allow 
the librarian to attend to the more dis- 
tinctive factors of a library. 

For, if one stop to consider, it will be 
found that the “economy” which has 
transformed the librarian from a bookman 
into a guardian of books, has likewise 
turned the book from a product into a 
commodity. So generous has the public 
system been to the people in this matter 
of reading, giving freely and demanding 
no tangible returns on money appropria- 
tions, that the library has come tc be re- 
garded as hardly more than a repository, 
and the librarian as nothing more than a 
distributor. 

Such a condition must change, not only 
for the dignity of the profession. but in 
justice to the essential spirit of the work 
as well. Authors, who write books that 
the library afterward buys, are generally 
ignorant of the prime object of a library; 
publishers, intent on selling, regard the 
librarian simply as a purchasing factor. 
In turn, the librarian, with a given appro- 
priation, is intent on making it go as far 
as possible, and, without understanding the 
economics of the book trade, expects re- 
ductions which are totally unreasonable. 

There is misconception on all sides, and 
a very large reason for such a state of 
affairs is due to the non-literary character 
of the librarian’s training and _ practice. 
The librarian has himself to blame ; he has 
exalted classification above a direct knowl- 
edge of the book itself ; in his book lists, he 
has refused to become critic. and disclaims 
any necessity to let the public or the pub- 
lisher know why a certain book is rejected. 


The librarian has nothing to do with the 
literary production of books. The manu- 
script is accepted, printed and published 
before he enters the field. If, therefore, 
misunderstanding results therefrom, the 
librarian has himself, first of all, to blame. 

This department of THe Book NEws 
MonrHLY is begun with the ambitious 
hope of being partly the means of recon- 
ciling those elements that should come 
together. The mechanics of library work 
are so systematized that the librarian must 
now give his assistants time for those cul- 
tural phases which distinguish a librarian’s 
desk from a store counter. On the part 
of the publisher there is a willingness to 
cooperate with the library. We ask all 
who are interested in the work of the 
American library to aid us in our endeav- 
ors, writing us upon such topics as seem 
suitable for this department, and asking 
questions which we shall attempt to an- 
swer to the best of our ability. We should 
like especially to gain an adequate idea 
of the librarian’s point of view in regard 
to current books, and we shall seek in turn 
to gain from the publishers whatever ideas 
they have for the attention of the librarian. 

We believe absolutely that there is a 
center of reconciliation and a center of 
understanding. ‘There is much talk on all 
sides about the barter of books and the 
exactness of numbers. It is now time to 
rally around the standard of culture—that 
much-despised word which is so often mis- 
applied. 

If you will read Dr. Bostwick’s recent 
book on the progress of American libra- 
Citears ries, you will realize how 
and much of the discussion is a 
Nature matter of numbers. Library 
economy allows of no variation from 
mathematics. Philosophy wouldn’t be 
philosophy outside the range of a Dewey 
Decimal. There are not many librarians 
even who are encouraged to trace the 
social significance of reading statistics. 
Yet, if a person is sufficiently familiar with 
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the locality in which a library is situated, 
he is soon able to account for every varia- 
tion in the circulation. Of course, this 
ability presupposes that the librarian is 
possessed of an imagination, and of the 
power to infer. Literal statistics have no 
significance; to say that so many millions 
of books were read in New York City 
during a year is no guarantee that all these 
books were actually read. But if, in a 
certain locality, the percentage of fiction 
has decreased in a stated period, you may 
be almost certain that particular effort has 
been exerted to reduce it; if there is a 
falling off in the number of Bohemian 
books in one neighborhood, and an evident 
increase in another, it is safe to reckon on 
some forces which are causing the shifting 
of Bohemian population. The library is a 
human proposition; it has been too long 
under the domination of routine. If you 
do not believe this, have a talk with any 
young library assistant, and note how dis- 
pirited she usually becomes after a few 
weeks of inventory, book mending, and the 
like. Over three-quarters of library train- 
ing consists of library economy. 

For that reason we deplore a technical 
atmosphere to our library, or any regula- 
tion that tends to subject the individuality 
to a system. There is no unchangeable 
reason why we should be inflicted with 
such unsightly covers as disport themselves 
under the name of Chivers. We will not 
deny that even a bulldog could not tear 
such a binding off, but all literature seems 
the same in such a garb, and were Emer- 
son and Ade put side by side, it would be 
difficult, at a glance, to tell them apart. 
I like color to a book—tone and design; I 
like sometimes, after drawing a book from 
the shelf, to deceive myself into the belief 
that it is mine for a while; I would like 
to treat a book, not as though it were 
public property, but as though I were a 
responsible party and was at least polite to 
the literature I read. I met a Chivers 
binding on a country road; it looked out 
of place with the green fields and the 
mountains. It was difficult to say whether 
the book were novel or a novel; one could 
only vouch for the fact that it was public. 

The Chivers garb is a library economy; 
it is expensive, but it lasts longer than the 
leaves between it. Some day in the zons 
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of futurity, when our present literature is 
ancient and scarce—for we are not print- 
ing these days on the paper which lasts— 
we shall be judged by Chivers, and the 
archeologist will be unable to tell whether 
we are an artistic people or not; he will 
count the bindings and give us the results 
in numbers. Yet, if we are not mistaken, 
the publishers are willing to put durable 
bindings on their books—even though the 
cost is more—if only the librarians will 
guarantee a sufficient sale to cover the 
additional expense. The ordinary binding 
is sufficiently strong for the private buyer; 
it is only when a book is to be subjected 
to continual handling that the reinforced 
binding is necessary, as an economy. The 
bookbinder’s pride should help discourage 
the somberness of our library covers. And 
the librarians should understand that most 
of the publishers are ready to give them 
what they need, if only they, in turn, will 
take the trouble to realize the economics 
of manufacture, and if only they will make 
clear the specifications when they send in 
their orders. 

There is one bit of training the librarian 
will have to give the public—and that is in 
the use of a catalog. The 
new building into which the 
Astor Library hopes to move 
within the year has made provision for a 
room in which six thousand catalog 
drawers have already been place; there 
is ample space for continued growth. This 
is the general consulting section—the key- 
board for the vast stacks and private col- 
lections. Here one is able, with sufficient 
familiarity, to trace a subject in all its 
phases; and library methods now point to 
the time when not only will such an exten- 
sive catalog indicate every important pub- 
lication contained in the library, but also 
will include cards of books contained in 
other libraries which are of special refer- 
ence value. In this way a student will be 
able, with no difficulty whatever, to know 
exactly where he may find the book he 
wants. For some libraries specialize more 
than others, and some libraries are richer 
in certain subjects than others. But a 
union catalog which indexes all important 
books in all important collections will be of 
invaluable service to the scholar, pro- 
vided the scholar knows how to use it. 


A Union 
Catalog 





FICTION 


ATONEMENT. 
By F. E. Mitts Younc. 

A very sensational novel, located in South 
Africa, dealing chiefly with sexual and social re- 
lations in a manner that leaves little to the 
imagination. The book possesses a_ strong 


moral, of course, and the author has exhibited 

a questionable audacity in presenting a plot that 

is at once daringly original and unpleasant. 
John Lane Company. 


BARRIER, THE. 
By RENE Bazin. 

M. Bazin’s newest novel in an English trans- 
lation. A review of the French edition, La 
Barriére, appeared in September Boox News 
MonrTHLY. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


BREEN VILLAGERS. 
By BreuLtAH C. GARRETSON. 

The beauties of Breen are fully described, but 
the author fails to locate it, since she desires to 
keep its loveliness free from worldly intruders. 
The inhabitants seem quaint and old-fashioned, 
and many ludicrous incidents in their lives are 
retailed for the reader’s pleasure and amusement. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


BUCKY O’CONNOR. 
By Wi.tttaAmM MacL£op RAINE. 

Another volume relating to wide-awake West- 
erners whose lives are one round of excitement. 
Some of the ranchmen seem to delight only in 
recklessness, and from the reader’s viewpoint 
they appear as bloodthirsty desperadoes. 

The book opens with a train hold-up, with the 
robbery of thirty thousand dollars, and through- 
out the tale we follow the thieves, chasing them 
over the mountain passes, sometimes on the 
trail and often on a false scent. 

The women folks are pleasant and decidedly 
human. The book has a natural ring, and the 
activity from start to finish helps to strengthen 
a stirring tale. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


CASTLE BUILDERS, THE. 
By CuHaries CrarK Munn. 
An old-fashioned love story of a man of 
brains and a true, sensible-minded woman. The 


“castle builder” not only erects air castles, but 
when he sees a likely spot for manufacturing 
purposes he hastily secures it and starts the 
building operation. While seeing the business 
advantages of the village, he also appreciates 
the uncommon ability of Hazel Webster. The 
reader will enjoy the good fellowship and deep 
affection existing between Hazel and her father 
(“Uncle Asa”). He is a typical fisherman and 
successful farmer combined, and the highly re- 
spected citizen of the coast town. 

Although the castle builder, Stacy Whipple, 
becomes invaluable to Uncle Asa from a finan- 
cial viewpoint, Hazel resents Stacy’s advances. 
Time, however, overcomes her prejudice. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


CAVALIER OF VIRGINIA, A. 
By THEopoRE RosErtvs. 

This is an exciting story of a Virginian sol- 
dier, Francis Drurie, who passes through many 
thrilling experiences, the most remarkable of 
which occurs in searching for his friend, Dick 
Dariza. Dick is the brother of Isabel, the be- 
trothed. of Francis, and he had disappeared 
many years before, after having killed a superior 
officer in the army. 

Francis Drurie is the picture of good health, 
vigor, strong character and lovable disposition. 
His love-making is charming, but at the same 
time, amusing, for, in strong contrast to his 
brother John, Francis is unaware of his sweet- 
heart’s love and fancies that her preference is 
for John. 

The story is clearly written, and the plot, 
though ordinary, is logically carried out. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 
By Vircin1a CHURCH. 

An interesting story in which the author pic- 
tures college life and pays impartial attention to 
each one of her girl characters. During the 
course of the school year the inevitable produc- 
tion of As You Like It takes place, and, as 
usual, many of the girls give promise of marvel- 
ous histrionic talent. The story is entertaining, 


but a trifle unreal. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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DEEP IN PINEY WOODS. 
By J. W. CuHurcu. 

Many remarkably interesting details of the 
period following the emancipation of the slaves, 
and its effect upon the colored folks unaccus- 
tomed to freedom, have been used in the telling 
of this story. 

Reed, of New York, had been engaged by 
Major Claiborne to work in his pine lands, 
where turpentine was to be had in abundance. 
Previously, a Southerner had mismanaged the 
operation, but with Reed’s powerful hand some 
of the old superstitious notions were overcome. 
The chapters relating to the voodoo priests and 
the uncanny services, and how Reed drove the 
“blue-gums” out of Claiborne County, are all 
freely enlarged upon, making a stirring tale with 
a historical setting. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


ENCHANTED GROUND. 
By Harry JAMES SMITH. 

A novel that exhibits a talent which should 
have been exercised in a better cause. It pic- 
tures a young man’s struggles against tempta- 
tion in a city, and bases a girl’s forgiveness of 
her lover’s shortcomings on the discovery that 
her father possesses an illegitimate son. The 
novel was apparently written with a purpose, 
and the workmanship is admirable; but the story 
is unsavory and the lesson of love is taught by 
means of situations that one prefers not to see 
portrayed in cold type. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


FORBIDDEN GROUND. 
By Girpert Watson. 

A splendidly written book in which an excel- 
lent talent is wasted over a poor theme. It is 
a tale of Albania; of a girl betrayed, who goes 
to kill her lover in the monastery whither he 
has fled. Dressed as a boy, she becomes the 
friend of a young priest, who, discovering her 
sex, falls in love with her. The main portion 
of the tale is devoted to the struggle of this 
priest to overcome his temptation, which, in the 
end, he does, 

John Lane Company. 


GOOD MEN AND TRUE. 
3y EucENE MANLOVE RHODEs. 

A startling story of a kidnaping case on the 
Mexican border, telling how the harmless type- 
writer played an important part in disclosing 
helpful clues. The story appeared earlier in 
“The Saturday Evening Post.” 

Henry Holt & Co. 


HOUSE ON STILTS, THE, 
3y R. H. Hazarp. 

Recalling the shipwreck of Robinson Crusoe, 
the two adventurers are cast ashore on the island 
Gabrielle. Immediately activities begin, and 
more improbable experiences never were 
dreamed of than befell Sullivan and Smith. 

The island seemed to be inhabited by spooks, 
and the yellow queen and her dog-man undoubt- 
edly reigned supreme by ordering volcanic erup- 
tions and heavy seas. In time the strangers fall 
victims to the voodoos, and later they come 
among the deaf-mute monks occupying the 
“House on Stilts.” Altogether the uncanny mys- 
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tery makes one forget the cut-and-dried, com- 
monplace plots used in many _ blood-curdling 
tales. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


IN THE LAND OF TO-MORROW. 
By J. P. CRANKE. 

A historical romance treating of the period 
following the execution of Emperor Maximilian 
and the mysterious disappearance of the com- 
mander of the Imperial Bodyguard. 

Some American troops stationed on the home 
side of the Rio Grande are fascinated by the 
beauty of Spanish women across in their Mexi- 
can homes, but are unable to rush into the pres- 
ence of the sefioritas. Rockford determines to 
throw caution to the winds in order to woo 
Inez Garcia in a true American fashion, thereby 
bringing the wrath of her custom-bound father 
down upon his head. Military forces are 
brought out to frustrate Rockford’s plans, but 
his indefatigable efforts are rewarded by success. 

The customs of the Mexicans and many his- 
toric events are described in the details of the 
romantic story. 

The Broadway Publishing Company. 


INSCRUTABLE WOMAN, THE. 
By Epwarp Davin Baron. 

A strangely told autobiography, giving an ac- 
count of the outrages to which the author was 
subjected when he came as a stranger to this 
country. He fell into the snare of the inscru- 
table woman, who fairly tortured him in endeav- 
oring to enlighten him in the ways of his new 
home, but her tactics only disclosed the evil side 
of life, proving “woman’s characteristic way of 
murdering her victim.” 

Love is the theme on which she bases her 
campaign, but let us pray that our citizens may 
not be judged by her low standard. 

The author considers love from various stand- 
points, which make his book more a reference 
work than a volume of fiction. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


LEAD OF HONOUR, THE. 
By Norvat RIcHARDSON. 

A story of olden times, told in an up-to-date 
manner 

The scene is laid in Mississippi in 1830, when 
Sargent Everett, a schoolmaster with ambition 
to become a lawyer, came from Maine as tutor 
to the children of a slave-owner. 

In Everett will be recognized Hon, Sargent 
Prentiss, from whose life many of the scenes are 
taken. His first case was in defense of a noted 
criminal, and this success was but a stepping- 
stone to further greatness. His career, with its 
uphill struggles, his trials and temptations and 
love affairs, all tend to make the book one of 


absorbing interest. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


NEW FACES. 
By Myra KeELty. 

Fight short stories, all of which have previ- 
ously been printed in “Appleton’s Magazine” 
and “The Saturday Evening Post,’ are now 
presented in book form. Their cheerfulness and 
absurdity make a pleasing relaxation from busi- 
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ness cares. Throughout runs a keen sense of 
humor, and those who enjoy the ridiculous will 
appreciate “The Christmas Guest” as well as 


each of the others. 
G. W. Dillingham Company 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 
By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. 

A volume of delightfully characteristic yarns 
which even excel Mr. Davis’ earlier efforts. The 
stories treat of the Congo horrors, the Spanish- 
American War, the Red Army of the National 
Guard invading Massachusetts. Certain former 
volumes pale before these able sketches from 
the pen of one of the most-sought-after fiction 
writers. 

While these stories are but eight in number, 
each one in itself is a clever, attractive bit of 
work. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


QUESTS OF PAUL BECK, THE. 
By McDonne tt Bopkin. 

A series of stories that relate various adven- 
tures in the career of one Paul Beck, a detective. 
Not very original, though fairly entertaining. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE. 
By Exiza Catvert HALL. 

One of the “Aunt Jane” stories reprinted as 
a small gift-book, with artistic cover and deco- 
rated page. This is one of the most entertain- 
ing stories the delightful Aunt Jane has told, 
and it deserves the special distinction of a holi- 
day edition. Little, Brown & Co. 


SOUL OF A SERF, THE. 
By J. BreckenrincE ELs. 

A story of the development of England by 
the Angles and Saxons. While still in their 
German home, the spirit of unrest and craving 
for freedom become unbearable, and the open- 
ing chapters of the book deal with a conference 
of chiefs held for the purpose of planning a 
trip across the sea. Revelry closely follows 
the business meeting, and in a drunken brawl 
between Enmar and Lalla fresh enmity devel- 
ops. Enmar is infatuated with Lalla’s ward, 
Cuthberga, who scorns him, and her freedom 
is put at stake in a dice-throwing contest. She 
despises Enmar and prefers the humblest ceorl 
for her husband rather than him, 

Usfrey, a fearless slave, worships Cuthberga, 
but is outclassed, although chance finally mates 
them. By his remarkable feats of bravery he 
wins his freedom, and, leading a few stragglers, 
he forces his way into the new homeland. 

The book is interesting, but one regrets that 
the historical facts found in the appendix are 
not placed first in the book instead of at the end. 

Laird & Lee. 
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SUCCESSFUL WIFE, A. 
By G. Dorset. 

A rather unlikely tale of a woman who re- 
forms a husband who has dedicated his life to 
drink. As it happens, he is a genius as well as 
a drunkard—hence the picturesque method of 
presentation. The whole thing is absurdly 
overdrawn, to the point of being ridiculous. 

Harper & Brothers. 


SUSAN CLEGG—HER FRIEND AND 
HER NEIGHBORS. 
By ANNE WARNER. 

A new edition of this popular story, together 
with earlier Susan Clegg stories originally pub- 
lished in the “Century Magazine.” 

Little, Brown & Co. 


UNSEEN THING, THE. 
By AntHONY DyLLINGTON 

An irresistibly absorbing mystery, told in a 
free style which will hold even a critical reader. 
Guy Hilmour looked upon all cripples and de- 
formed objects with horror, and the mere sight 
was repulsive to his sensitive nature. In the 
early period of his engagement, his fiancée be- 
came a sorrowful cripple, and his “artistic tem- 
perament” forbade his seeing her. Later years 
disclosed a skeleton in his own family, which in 
a measure accounted for his repugnance for 
horrible things. 

All these facts are interwoven in a masterly 
way that fascinates by its uncanniness. 

John W. Luce & Co. 


WHEELS OF TIME, THE. 
By Frorence L. Barciay. 

A new edition of a beautiful story published 
two years ago. Mrs. Barclay is author of The 
Rosary, and it was from this story that her idea 
for that now popular book sprang. Jane ap- 
peared for the first time in this story, which is 
strong and sweet and inspiring. Unhappily, the 
publishers have seen fit to mar the book by in- 
troducing three exceedingly inartistic illustra- 
tions. Otherwise it is an attractive little volume. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


WHY DR. DOBSON BECAME A QUACK. 
3y P. J. Noyes. 

A pithy yarn, ridiculing the use of patent 
medicines. Following Dobson’s study of medi- 
cine, he engages as an assistant in a quack’s 
office, where he becomes familiar with many 
money-making schemes. He shifts from pillar 
to post ‘among drug swindlers, and finally 
launches out on his own behalf. The story is 
utterly absurd, yet shows how hypochondriacs 
enjoy being hoodwinked. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 


JUVENILE 


AT THE HOME PLATE. 
By A. T. Duptey. 
The story of a baseball match between rival 
school teams. The winning of the victory in- 


volves side issues that are decidedly interesting. 
Mr. Dudley’s books are always accurate athletic- 
ally, and he writes unusually well. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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AUTOMOBILE BOYS OF LAKEPORT, 


THE. 
By Epwarp StRaATEMEYER. 

These boys went for a journey on a touring 
car. They took a trip through the mountains 
and they won an important race. They had 
numerous adventures, some of them more or 
less tragic. But they had a good, healthy time, 
the kind of time all normal and well-regulated 
boys like to have. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


BETTY IN CANADA. 
BORIS IN RUSSIA. 
FRITZ IN GERMANY. 


GERDA IN SWEDEN. 
By Erra BiatspELL McDoNALp AND JULIA 
DALRYMPLE. 

These volumes continue a series of juveniles 
begun last year—“Little People Everywhere.” 
They are entertainingly written and appropri- 
ately illustrated, their happy combination of fact 
and fiction contributing generously to their in- 
terest and usefulness. They belong to the class 
of books that children ought to read because of 
the general information that can be derived from 
such reading. And all small folks will like to 
hear about these little brothers and sisters across 
the seas, 

Little, Brown & Co. 


BOY AVIATORS ON SECRET SERVICE, 
THE. 
By Wi LBur LAawrTon. 

The second in the series of “Boy Aviators” 
books. In the first volume they were in Nicar- 
agua, now they are working with “wireless.” 
The book is a splendid compound of fact and 
fiction, of instruction and adventure, and every 
boy will take a keen delight in reading and pos- 
sessing it. Hurst & Co. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 
By Ernest SETON THOMPSON AND Sir Rosert 
S. S. BapEen-PowELt. 

The official handbook of an organization that 
is designed to interest and instruct the boys of 
America in “woodcraft, scouting and life-craft.” 
The movement was begun by Mr. Thompson 
some ten years ago, and he has been publishing 
papers on the subject in “St, Nicholas,” “Forest 
and Stream” and “Country Life.” Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell started a similar movement in 
England, and Mr. Thompson has made use of 
‘ many of his successful methods. He now pro- 
poses an official organization, with the present 
book as a manual, to be followed by others on 
subjects of woodcraft, animal and bird'life, and 
camps. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


BOYS’ CUCHULAIN, THE. 
By Ereanor Hutt. 

This book takes up the heroic legends of Ire- 
land and arranges them for younger readers. 
The ground covered is practically that worked 
over in Lady Gregory’s books, but the tales are 
simplified, and the form of expression is adapted 
to a less mature understanding. Handsome 


color prints illustrate the text. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 





BY REEF AND TRAIL. 
By FisHER AMEs, Jr. 
This constitutes the story of Bob Leach’s ad- 


ventures in Florida. Mr. Ames has been over 


the ground covered by his hero, and has him 
self had the adventures here narrated. Boys 
will gain much valuable information from th: 
book, as well as plenty of wholesome entertain- 
ment. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 


CADET OF THE BLACK STAR LINE, A. 
3y Ratpo D. PAINE. 

Mr. Paine’s books for boys need no introduc 
tion. This latest is his regular contribution to 
the season’s fiction, and boys will find it im 
mensely good reading. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 


CHINESE FAIRY STORIES. 
By Norman H. Pitman. 

The author of this book is an American 
teacher in the Provincial College, near Peking, 
China, and the stories are based on legends 
picked up among Chinese children. The figures 
in these fairy tales are demons, gods, dragons, 
and other mysterious spirits that belong ex- 
clusively to Chinese folk lore, and the book 
makes a kind of Chinese Arabian Nights. There 
are eleven stories, and each has its moral skil- 
fully revealed. The illustrations are happily in 
keeping with the text, and the book is printed 
in an artistic and attractive way. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co 


CRIMSON RAMBLERS, THE. 
By Warren IL. Evpreo. 

A new book in the “St. Dunstan” series: 
stories of boy life at St. Dunstan’s School. The 
boys are planning for a summer camp in Maine, 
and have a gay time during the days of vaca- 
tion. A clean, wholesome, manly book for boys. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


DAVE PORTER AT STAR RANCH. 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER, 

A new “Dave Porter” book, full of the excit- 
ing life of the West, truly American in atm»s- 
phere, and thrilling with the stimulation of the 
open air, of wild riding, cow punching and ad- 
venturous doings on a Western ranch. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


DAYS BEFORE HISTORY. 
By H. R. Hatt. 

A book for boys and girls, about the England 
of the long ago, when people lived in holes dug 
out of the ground, and dressed in the skins of 
animals. There are not many facts upon which 
to base such a story, but such as there are the 
author has used, and many a boy will thrill to 
the adventures of “Tig,” the youthful hero, who 
hunted and fished and finally went to war. At 
one point in the tale some modern boys essay 
to imitate ‘“Tig’s” life by an experimental camp- 
ing out that is very interesting. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
DEAR LITTLE GIRL AT SCHOOL, A. 
By Amy E. BLaNcHArD. 


A story for small girls of from eight to 
twelve. It takes up the school life of little 
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Edna, who makes many friends and has delight- 
ful times during her first years at school. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


DOROTHY DAINTY’S WINTER, 
By Amy Brooks, 

The ninth volume of “Dorothy Dainty” books, 
this little heroine being known and loved all 
over the United States. Dorothy had a pleasant 
summer last year, now she spends a _ happy 
winter in her country home. “Aunt Charlotte” 
has a school for Dorothy and her friends, and 
what a delightful school it is! 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FAIR AMERICA. 
By KaTHARINE R. CROWELL. 

This is a history of the United States written 
in an entertaining and original way. It begins 
with the settlement of America, developing, as 
it goes, a sense of the spirit of progressiveness 
and energy which has made America what it is. 
The book dwells on the three aspects of oppor- 
tunity, achievement and liberty, and shows how 
these three qualities have gone into the making 
of a great nation. A unique series of seven 
maps shows the planting of civilization and its 
growth as it has gradually trampled out savages 
and wild beasts. These maps present hundreds 
of small pictures that show the advance west- 
ward of the forces of industry, religion and 
education. 


George H. Doran Company. 


FAMOUS VOYAGES. 
By Eric Woop. 

This recounts in plain, easily understandable 
language the voyages of Columbus, the Cabots, 
Vespucci, Balboa, Cortes, Drake, Hawkins and 
Raleigh. There are illustrations from famous 
paintings by Millais, Collier, Stephen Reid and 
others. The book is attractively bound, and is 
printed in clear, strong type, with explanatory 


maps, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


FIFTY AND ONE TALES OF 
MODERN FAIRYLAND. 
By F. Srrance Kote. 

This collection appeared in 1905, and is now 
reissued. The pictures are by Hart and Pan- 
coast, and the stories are entertainingly and sym- 
pathetically presented. ‘They range in theme 
from a “Wonderful Bundle of Shoes” to “The 
First Christmas Tree.” 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


FOUR CORNERS IN CAMP, THE. 
By Amy E. BLancHarp. 

Another of the “Corner” series, stories of four 
girls, written for girls. Miss Blanchard has de- 
servedly been called a second Louisa M. Alcott, 
and this is one of her most delightful series. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


GLAD LADY, THE. 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD. 

A story ef Spain by a writer whose books 
most girls love. The travel element contributes 
to the story interest, and makes the book most 
entertaining reading. 


Dana Estes & Co. 


GOD’S TROUBADOUR. 
By SopHig JEWETTY. 

This is the life story of St. Francis of Assisi, 
written in a way suitable to attract children. It 
presents a picture of the gay young son of 
Piero Bernardone, the rich merchant of Assisi; 
it shows the young man as a soldier, details the 
story of his conversion, and takes up his found- 
ing of the “Little Brothers of the Poor,’ with a 
tender portrayal of the death of this gentle- 
natured father who preached to the birds and 
made friends with Brother Wolf through a 
sermon. It is an entertaining story, delightfully 
written, and older readers as well as younger 
will be greatly pleased with it. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HICKORY LIMIT, THE. 
By Parker H.° FILiMore. 

A charming juvenile, founded on the nursery 
rhyme, “Mother, may I go in to swim?” Little 
Alice is a simple-minded youngster, full of life 
and vim, who doesn’t take her mother’s warn- 
ing about “not going near the water,” but takes 
a plunge with a crowd of small boys. The idea 
is shocking, but the natural way the author 
handles the childish prank proves his knowledge 
of little ones and their innocence. 


John Lane Company. 


HILDA’S MASCOT. 
By Mary E. IreLanp. 

A glance at the title of this book might very 
easily lead one to think it a story of a girl’s col- 
lege or high-school life, but on reading the 
book it is evident that, though the title is ob- 
scure, no such idea was intended to be given. 
Hilda’s mascot is not in the form of a paste- 
board “Billiken,” a gilded horseshoe, or a stuffed 
dog which barks when the string is pulled, but 
is an elderly man, who, on several occasions, 
proves to be her protector. 

Hilda is everything that a sweet and lovable 
girl should be, and she presents an odd contrast 
to the black-eyed Jerusha Flint, a neighbor who 
is anything but an agreeable and likable com- 


panion, 
The Saalfield Publishing Company. 


HILDA OF THE HIPPODROME. 
By DororHy CHartoTre PAINE. 

A girl with a remarkable voice is the heroine 
of this story. Born of poor parents, Hilda 
seems to have had no Opportunities with which 
to develop her wonderful gift—until a wealthy 
woman offers to adopt her. Through some 
trouble of her benefactress, Hilda is again 
forced to make her own living, which she does 
by performing acrobatic feats in a hippodrome. 
Soon, however, Hilda is restored to her friend, 
and goes abroad to study music. 

The story is well written, and Hilda is a 
lovable little heroine. 

Reilly and Britton Company. 


KIDDIE LAND. 
By Marcaret G. Hays. 

A big, delightful book for little tots, with 
bright pictures by Mrs. Grace Wiederseim and 
rollicking verses by Mrs, Wiederseim’s sister, 
Mrs. Hays. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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LARRY BURKE, FRESHMAN. 
By Frank I. ODELL. 

Larry Burke had a glorious time as a fresh- 
man, and every live boy knows what a glori- 
ous time can be. Here is a tale of baseball, 
football, hockey, basket-ball and races, with a 
number of fine boys for heroes and plenty of 
vigorous action. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


LITTLE OLD OUTLAWS, THE. 
By ANNE ARCHBOLD MILLER. 
Verses for children that present lessons of 
Christian Science. Exquisitely illustrated and 
decorated, 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MINUTE BOYS OF BOSTON, THE. 
By JAMEs OTIs. 

Another “Minute Boy” book, excellent his- 
torically and sufficiently entertaining to keep boys 
absorbed. A book that makes for patriotism. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


OTHER SYLVIA, THE. 
By Nina RuOoaDEs. 

The “Brick House” series reaches its ninth 
volume in this story. It is a bright, delightful 
narrative of a rich little girl who wanted to be 
of some good in the world. How she accom- 
plishes her desire is the burden of Miss 
Rhoades’ story. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


PATRICIA, 
By Emiua EL ior. 

“Pat” is one of the most engaging little hero- 
ines created in a long time. Her story will 
simply enchant small girls. What with her stray 
dogs, her babies, her gingham apron parties and 
the like, “Pat” has a busy enough life, but she is 
always the sweetly unselfish little girl, in spite of 
many pranks. Alice Barber Stephens has made 
the illustrations—attractive pictures in color. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


PRUE’S PLAYMATES. 
By Amy Brooks. 

Prue is a lovable little girl, as the many read- 
ers of the “Prue” books know. This story is as 
good for boys as for girls, for all sorts of en- 
tertaining things happen when Prue and 
“Johnny Buffum” and the “Butley Twins” get 
together. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


SIEGFRIED. 
By Dora Forp MADELEY. 

The story of the heroic Siegfried, told in sim- 
ple language for younger readers. The book 
has a beautiful letter-press and is attractively 
illustrated in color. A splendid volume for boys, 
instructive as well as entertaining. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


STORY OF JESUS TOLD FOR 
CHILDREN, THE. 
By E. F. Jones. 
This is a life of Christ, simply written for 
children of from eight to twelve years. It is 
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given in story form and is amply illustrated 
with pictures. The type is clear and readable, 
so that children may peruse the book for them- 


selves, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


TIM AND ROY IN CAMP. 
By Frank PENDLETON. 

All the adventures to delight a boy are in this 
book, from Indian stories to the narratives of 
encounters with wild beasts. It is a tale of 
camp life in which boys figure; and it has the 
required mixture of “thrills” and wholesome- 
ness. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


TRUE DOG STORIES. 
By Liztan Gask. 

These are stories about dogs who did things. 
Miss Gask has taken great pleasure in gather- 
ing together stories of real dogs, and she has 
found hearty codperation on the part of Miss 
E. S. Hardy and Miss Dorothy Hardy, the art- 
ists who have made the pictures for the book. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


WHITE MERLE, THE. 
By Linian GASK. 

An exquisite little story of a quest in search 
of the white merle, the sacred bird whose clear 
song-tones will restore sight to the blind. Con- 
rad is a small boy whose artist father has lost 
his sight, and the little son starts out to find the 
white merle. He goes to the birds, is given 
feathers and wings, with which he flies over 
many countries. ‘The book is full of interesting 
bird lore, incorporated in a most attractive story. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


WINNING THE EAGLE PRIZE. 
By NorMAN BRAINERD. 

A story of life in a boys’ boarding school, full 
of lively adventure and sport. The hero has to 
work his way through a military school, and he 
does so in the face of many obstacles, winning 
a prize that takes him to college. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By Everetr T. ToMLinson. 

This takes a party of American boys and girls 
to Ireland, Scotland and England. It is a 
juvenile Baedeker put in story form. It covers 
all the places of interest, and in an appendix 
gives quite a wealth of useful statistics. It 
would make an excellent textbook, an admirable 
guide or a delightful story book. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


YOUNG BLOCKADERS, THE. 
By Everett T. ToMLinson. 

The second volume in the “War for the 
Union” series. It recounts the events that in- 
volved blockade running in the Civil War, and 
makes clear many points in this phase of war- 
fare not generally understood. The heroes are 
boys, who have exciting times, indeed. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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ANALYZED BIBLE, THE. 
By G. CAMPBELL Morcan. 

Two more volumes in Dr. Morgan’s Bible 
analysis. They are devoted to the Prophecy of 
Isaiah, and present one of the most valuable sec- 
tions of these interpretations, for the making of 
which Dr. Morgan’s long training and wide 
experience have so admirably fitted him. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


FROM PASSION TO PEACE 
By JaMEs ALLEN. 

One of those books, now growing numerous, 
ot the sentimental, self-devotional type that ap- 
peals to a large class whose religion is mainly 
a matter of self-satisfaction. The keynote of 
the book is not Christ, but self-conquest. All 
ills are self-born in passion. The way out is 
by a series of theoretical steps, through aspira- 
tion, temptation, transmutation, transcendence, 
beatitude, to the goal of Peace. Passion is 
given as the root of all our troubles. The first 
requisite is knowledge of the way out. Peace 
is at the other extreme—but just what peace is 
the final chapter does not clearly define, unless 
it be an “unassailable silence.” 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


FROM TEXT TO TALK. 
By Appison BALLAr. 

Dr. Addison Ballard has long been known as 
a contributor to the religious press, usually of 
brief, thoughtful articles on practical aspects of 
Scripture or of the Christian life. This last 
bock is a collection of over two hundred ser- 
monettes or talks from Bible texts, some of 
which are taken from a previous volume. 
Through the Sieve, now out of print. These 
talks, while neither brilliant nor profound, are 
good devotional reading, sensible, short, easy, 
free from canting piety or sentimentality. They 
will do for moments of meditation or quiet de- 
votion. Sherman, French & Co. 


GETTING AND HOLDING. 
By Witu1am -H. Haney. 

A small volume of practical and simple meth- 
ods for Sunday-school teachers. It tells how to 
hold a class and how to entertain one, and each 
point is taken up from the standpoint of a boys’ 
class, a girls’ class and an adult class. 

Sunday School Times Company. 


JOHANNINE EPISTLES AND 
THE APOCALYPSE, 

By A. M. Ramsay. 
CAPTIVITY AND PASTORAL 
EPISTLES, THE. 

By JAMEs STRACHAN. 

Two additions to the “Westminster New 
Testament.” commentaries for modern Bible 
students, prepared by the best Bible scholars. 

F. H, Revell Company. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE, THE. 
By G. M. MacDermorr. 
A pocket volume in the “Plain Commentaries” 
series, designed to help the ordinary reader to 


a clearer interpretation of the Scriptures. It 
is a handbook for the layman rather than for 
the Bible student. 

The Young Churchman Company. 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCH. 
By Perer CuHrisTiAN LuTKIN. 

This comprises the Hale Lectures for 1908-9, 
by the Dean of the School of Music in the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. It 
considers “Hymn Tunes,” “Congregational Sing- 
ing,” “The Organ,” “The Organist and the 
Choirmaster,” “The Vested Male Choir,” and 
“The Development of Music in the Anglican 
Church.” The lectures are prepared largely 
from the Episcopalian standpoint. 

The Young Churchman Company. 


NOTIONS OF A YANKEE PARSON. 
By GerorcE L. CLark, 

A dozen of good-natured, good-sensible es- 
says on all sorts of themes, from the weather to 
Christianity in the essence. Mr. Clark is a 
conservative modernist who is well read in the 
progressive literature of the day and has a rev- 
erent, vitalizing mind of his own. His motive 
is that of the orthodox sermonizer, with the out- 
look on all aspects of life that the Christianity 
of to-day is coming to realize as an essential of 
permanence, 

Sherman, French & Co. 


PROGRESS IN THE LIFE TO COME. 
By James M. Gray. 

This was originally an address given at a 
Northfield Conference, and it was published 
under the title The History of the Holy Dead. 
But a new edition was called for, and the op- 
portunity thus given for revision and enlarge- 
ment was taken. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


VALID RELIGION FOR THE TIMES, A. 
By Partey P. Womenr. 

In a truly appreciative “Foreword” Dr. 
Washington Gladden speaks of Mr. Womer as 
akin in his teaching to Henry Churchill King, 
George B. Stevens, William Newton Clark and 
George Hodges. This is good company of the 
sanely modérn, truly  spiritually-minded sort 
who are leading orthodoxy to express itself in 
terms more in accord with the thought and lan- 
guage of the day. Mr. Womer is pastor of the 
Park Congregational Church of St. Paul. Dr. 
Gladden characterizes his pages as of sweet 
seasonableness, simply and calmly affirmative, 
void of polemic. The estimate is right. Mr. 
Womer is scholarly, without any formal display 
of scholarship. He is a safe and delightful 
leader, an interpreter of old truths to busy 
people who cannot for themselves delve into the 
difficulties of restatement and rehabilitation of 
God’s message to men. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


WRITING ON THE CLOUDS. 
By ArtHur NEWMAN. 
A collection of short religious sketches which 
a thoughtful Bible student will appreciate, inso- 
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much as rather unusual texts have been dwelt 
upon. The author has selected New Testament 
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verses, and interprets them by means of short 


illustrations. Sherman, French & Co 











BRAMBLES AND TWIGS OF SONG. 
By JoHN AvucustTIN KEANE. 

A thick book of verse which the author mod- 
estly calls “tangled brambles and twigs of a 
wayside hedge, beneath the shadows of neigh- 
boring elms, emulous of the wind-singing and 
swinging branches;” but they, being by nature 
compact and stunted, give expression to their 
feelings in some such way as this: 


“Ho! blustering breeze, blow down and play 
fair, f 
For we cannot reach you so high in the air. 


“Though lacking in measure of being so great, 
Is that a good reason we shan’t emulate 
Their sad, soft sighing, their weird wind-sing- 
ing, 
Their swaying and gladness to boot?” 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


CHANTECLER. 
By Epmunp Rostanp. 

Translated by GertrupE HALL. 
The English version of Rostand’s famous 
play now appears in its American edition, re- 
printed from Miss Hall’s translation, previously 
published in ‘“Hampton’s Magazine.” <A _ de- 
tailed review of the play, based on the original 
French form, appeared in August Book News 
Monrtuiy. Miss Hall has done her work ad- 
mirably, retaining the French spirit and trans- 


BEST AMERICAN ESSAYS. 
Selected by JoHN R. Howanrp. 

BEST AMERICAN ORATIONS. 

Selected by JoHn R. Howarp. 


CHARACTERISTIC PASSAGES FROM 
THE HUNDRED BEST ENGLISH PROSE 
WRITERS. 

Selected by Apam L. Gowans. 

Three volumes in the “Handy Volume Class- 
ics,” a neat pocket edition of choice selections 
from the greatest literature. Each set of selec- 
tions has a biographical and critical introductory 
paragraph. The compilations have been done 
by editors fully qualified, with the result that 
there are now, in all, one hundred and seventy- 
eight of these practical, working volumes, cover- 
ing the entire field of literary endeavor. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HISTORY OF THE TELEPHONE, THE. 
By Herpert N. Casson. 

A clearly written story of the evolution of the 
telephone, sufficiently simple in its use of terms 
to make it of value to the lay reader. The book 
belongs in the class with Mr. Casson’s Romance 
of Steel, a work that must have opened the eyes 
of many persons who know little or nothing 
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lating the poetry with deep sympathy and under- 
standing, as well as with literary grace. 


Duffield & Co 


SPHINX, THE. 
By Oscar WILDE. 

This poem was written before Wilde’s first 
volume was published, in 1881. It appeared in 
1894 for the first time, and is now reprinted, 
having undergone polishing since that time. The 
final draft of the completed manuscript is now 
in the British Museum. 

John Lane Company. 


SONGS OF LIFE. 
By Grorce REGINALD MARGETSON. 

Poems of sentiment and faith, with the fol- 
lowing kindly address to the book reviewer, 
written by the author on the fly-leaf: 

To THE CRITIC. 

“My dear Mr. Critic, of learnéd degree, 
E’en tho’ we each other in life may not see, 
| beg you review this small volume from me, 
And publish its merit, if merit there be. 


“And yet, if no merit herein you should find, 

You still may confess it with frankness of mind; 

Whate’er you may think of the works of the 
bard, 

Just say it, kind Critic, with solemn regard.” 

Sherman, French & Co 





about the subject save what can be gleaned from 
newspapers, 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


LOUISA ALCOTT STORY BOOK, THE. 
By Fanny E. Coe. 

Selections from the works of Miss Alcott, 
arranged for school reading purposes. A bio- 
graphical sketch introduces the volume. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


LITERARY CRITICISM FROM THE 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 
By Davin KLEIN. 

This book collects items of literary criticism 
written by Elizabethan dramatists on the sub- 
ject of work contemporaneous with their own. 
Mr. J. E. Spingarn writes an introductory note. 
and the author introduces his selections by a 
preliminary sketch covering “Criticism to 1600,” 
after which he brings together a number of 
comments by and on Shakespeare and Ben Jon 
son, followed up by another chapter on “Criti- 
cism after 1600.” 

The book is essentially a textbook, and will 
appeal only to students. But it is work excel 
lently done, on the lines of a broad scholarship. 
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unique in its substance, and fulfilling practical 


purposes. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 
By L. P. Ayres. 

The open-air school has been experimented 
with in Germany, England, and some American 
cities. Its success has led to an increase in 
interest on the part of teachers and educators 
everywhere. ‘This little book brings together 
the essential facts as culled from the official re- 
ports, with a history of the experiment up to 
date and some interesting photographic records. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


RISE OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THE. 
By RicHArD FROTHINGHAM. 

A popular-priced edition of a book that is 
already extensively used as a reference work. 
The new edition brings it within reach of all 
readers and all schools. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


SECOND SHEPHERD’S PLAY, THE. 
With Everyman and Other Early Plays. 
Translated by CLARENCE GrIFFEN CHILD. 
One of the “Riverside Literature” series. Pro- 

fessor Child is in the English Department of 

the University of Pennsylvania, and he has spe- 
cialized on the preparatory period of English 
literature. His textbook shows sound scholar- 
ship in its excellent translation and in the in- 


troductory essay. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


STORY OF SUGAR, THE. 
By Grorck THomAs SurFACE 

A layman’s history of sugar, giving a careful 
description of the plant life, the uses of sugar 
as a foodstuff, the facts of production, and the 
quality and quantity of other food supplies that 
depend for their being on sugar. The object 
has been to get away from technicalities—to put 
into the hands of the general reader a lot of 
interesting information without necessitating a 
troublesome amount of study. Especially use- 
ful for schools. 


D. Appleton & Co 


STORY OF WORCESTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS, THE. 
By Tuomas F. O’Fiynn. 

A school history, clear, brief, but comprehen- 
sive. It takes up the early settlements, the chief 
events of history, the history of the Church in 
Worcester. the biographies of the principal men, 
the parks, the industries, the municipal govern- 


CRANFORD. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 
A neat library edition of this favorite classic. 
especially issued in commemoration of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s one hundredth anniversary, which oc- 
curred in September. A frontispiece portrait of 
Mrs. Gaskell is reproduced in photogravure, and 
the book has an artistic title-page. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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ment, including many other interesting facts. 
The book is admirably illustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co 


STUDIES IN DICKENS 
Edited by Maseti S. C. SmirH. 

A volume in the “Chautauqua Home Reading” 
series. It brings together a large variety of es- 
says on different phases of Dickens’ life, per- 
sonality and work. “A General Survey,” by 
Andrew Lang; “The Boyhood of Dickens,” by 
G. K. Chesterton; “Dickens as a Reporter and 
as ‘Boz,’” by John Forster; “Dickens the Hu- 
manitarian,” by James T. Fields, with a number 
of studies of single books and particular char- 
acters, make up the contents. 

Chautauqua Press 


TRANSPORTATION IN EUROPE. 
By Locan G. McPHeErson. 

Dr. McPherson spent three years investigat 
ing traffic conditions in the United States and 
then went abroad to study the same question in 
Europe. He now writes of what he has learned 
The ,material contained in the book has, in the 
form of reports, passed through the hands of 
cabinet ministers and other high officials, and 
is deemed reliable and of great worth. Dr. 
McPherson is lecturer on transportation in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Henry Holt & Co 


TRAVELS IN HISTORY. 
By Mark TwaIn. 

A selection of readings from Joan of Arc; 
The Prince and the Pauper, and other Mark 
Twain books. Designed for school use and 
edited and arranged by C. N. Kendall, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Indianapolis. 

Harper & Brothers. 


WHEN AMERICA BECAME A NATION. 
By Tupor JENKs. 

A third volume in an American history series, 
designed for school use. The period covered 
extends from 1790 to 1850, and the information 
is very complete 


t; r. Crowell & Co 


WORKS OF FRANCIS. BEAUMONT 
AND JOHN FLETCHER, THE, 
Edited by A. R. WALLER. 

Volume VIII in the Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to be complete in ten volumes in the 
“Cambridge English Classics.” This volume con- 
tains “The Woman’s Prize,” “The Island Prin- 
cess.” “The Noble Gentleman.” “The Corona- 
tion” and “The Coxcomb.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


4 yaaa OF “FIONA MACLEOD,” 
Edited by Mrs. Witttam SHARP 

THE DIVINE ADVENTURE, IONA, 
AND STUDIES IN SPIRITUAL 
HISTORY. | 
THE WINGED DESTINY. 

Two more volumes in the uniform edition of 
those works of William Sharp which he pro- 
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duced over the name of “Fiona Macleod.” This 
makes an excellent library set, beautifully print- 
ed and tastefully bound, after having been care- 
fully edited by Mrs. Sharp. Other volumes in 
the set will appear from time to time, and will 
contain the complete works of “Fiona Macleod.” 

Duffield & Co. 
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HEREWARD: THE LAST OF 
THE ENGLISH. 
By Caries KINGSLEY. 

A library edition of one of Kingsley’s most 
popular novels, beautifully printed and_ illus- 
trated, excellent for gift-book purposes, 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


FALAISE: THE TOWN OF THE 
CONQUEROR. 
By Anna Bowman Dopp. 

A new edition of this charming account of the 
birthplace of William the Conqueror. It is 
generously illustrated with half-tones. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


IN AND OUT OF THREE 
NORMANDY INNS. 
By Anna Bowman Dopp. 

A revised and corrected edition of a book that 
appeared in 1892. It is handsomely illustrated 
with drawings and with half-tones from pfioto- 
graphs. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA, THE. 
By GrorcE WHARTON JAMES. 
A revision of an earlier book, made desirable 
by the changes in transportation facilities and 


the rapid increases in population that have made 
the Grand Canyon a much different place from 
what it was when Mr. James first knew it. The 
book is profusely illustrated. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


ITALY: THE MAGIC LAND. 
By Linran Waitin. 

A new edition at a popular price, putting this 
exquisitely illustrated volume, with its splendid 
descriptive work, into the hands of all readers 
who are interested in the wonderful land of 
Italy. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


RAYMER’S DICTIONARY OF 
GREATER SEATTLE. 

An alphabetical encyclopedia of the Puget 
Sound country, with maps, street-car guides, and 
general historical and descriptive matter. 
Raymer’s Old Book Store, Seattle, Washington. 





OUTDOOR BOOKS 


BACKWOODS SURGERY 
AND MEDICINE. 
By CHARLES Stuart Moopy. 

A practical handbook for the camper-out who 
wishes to know what to do in cases of emer- 
gency, illness or accidents, when out of the 
range of a physician’s care. Remedies for camp 
diseases are given, with a list of medical and 
surgical supplies. In days when camping out is 
so popular as it is now, a volume of this kind 
will prove itself to be of inestimable service. 


Outing Publishing Company. 


WITH GUN AND GUIDE. 
By THomMAs MarrTINDALE. 

Mr. Martindale here recounts hunting trips 
in the wilds of New Brunswick and the Maine 
woods, and in northern British Columbia. The 
game was chiefly moose and bear, and great 
sport was found in the spearing of salmon. The 
photographs were especially made for use in 
this book. and there are many of them. Mr 
Martindale writes simply, but with keen en 
thusiasm, and sportsmen will find a cheerful 
companion in this attractive volume, 


George W. Jacobs & Co 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOK OF NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS 
AND FOLK LORE, A. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 

A new and revised edition of a book published 
in 1883. The illustrations are from woodcuts 
and there are many of them. The volume con- 
tains legends of Boston, Cambridge, Lynn, 
Salem, Marblehead, Cape Ann, Ipswich, Ports- 
mouth, York, Connecticut, Nantucket and neigh- 
boring places, many of them in verse, and most 
,of them copied from New England writers of 
note. Little, Brown & Co. 


APOSTROPHES. 
By A.Frep KREYMBORG. 
These tributes to masters of music are prose 
poems that show deep feeling for the subjects 
addressed. For instance; 


MENDELSSOHN. 


“Oh! poet of sunshine: To-day, in an hour of 
longing born of weariness, I vearned that thou 
wouldst carry me off on the wings of one of thy 
scherzi to thy domain of Happiness; where. 
through glorious woods and over fragrant fields. 
fairies might romp away with me and pelt me 
with flowers and sweets. while Oberon and 
Titania cry me ‘Welcome!’” 


The Grafton Press 


CARPET MANUFACTURE. 
By Frep BrapBury 
A history of the making of carpets, prepared 
by the head master of the textile department of 
the Municipal Technical Institute, of Belfast. 
The book takes up designing, color, Brussels 
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carpets, Wilton carpets, tapestry carpets, Ax- 

minsters, and Kidderminster or ingrain carpets. 

This is essentially a handbook for the carpet 

maker, whether manufacturer or worker. 

Published by the Author, Langdale House, Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 


COLLEGE DAYS ESSAYS. 
By ReusbeEN ALoNnzo Gipson. 

A collection of essays on such subjects as 
“Character,” “Woman’s Suffrage,” ‘“Reconstruc- 
tion,” and “Civil War and Civilization.” 

Nixon-Jones Printing Company, St. Louis. 


DAILY WAYS TO HEALTH. 
By Emity M. Bisnop. 

Practical information, to be used as a guide 
to healthful living. It takes up daily acts, health 
foes, simple exercises, and the controlling force 
of the mentality over the conditions of the body. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE 
COMPOSITION. 

By SapakicH1 Hartmann (Sidney Allen). 

A technical study, for the use of artists and 
photographers, taking up the main points of 
composition in detail, and offering a large array 
of beautiful and illustrative half-tones from 
paintings and photographs. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


MIND AND agg 


y S. Curry. 
A technical exposition of the principles and 
methods in vocal training, prepared by the 
President of the Boston School of Expression. 
It is a book that will be of immense help to 
teachers and preachers, and to others who are 
using their vocal organs continuously. The 
topics treated of include: “Voice and Mind,” 
“Voice and Body,” “Exercise and Training,” 
“The Motive Power of the Voice,” and a long 
list of codrdinated subjects that deal scientific- 
ally with the uses of the voice and its develop- 
ments. As an educational work on an important 
theme, the book has a unique value, and will 
be useful to many who wish to know better how 
to use their voices and how to cultivate them 
to the best advantage for the more practical 
purposes of life. 

Expression Company, Boston. 


MODERN ENGINES. 
By THomas W. Corsin. 

A new volume i in the “How Does It Work?” 
series. It is a volume for amateurs, for boys 
with a mechanical bent, and for prospective en- 
gineers. Technicalities have been avoided as far 
as possible, and the explanations are lucid and 


succinct. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


PLAIN FACTS ON SEX HYGIENE. 
By Wriitram LEE Howarp. 

A book of information and warning. Some of 
the chapter heads are: “The Conditions That 
Menace Homes and Children;” “Syphilis: Its 
Contagiousness ;” “Hereditary Syphilis ;” “Syph- 
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ilis in Relation to Marriage;” and “The Mental 
and Physical Value of Continence.” 


E. J. Clode. 


POWDER PUFF, THE. 
By Franz Bet. 

Blei is a member of that new school of Ger- 
man writers whose attitude reminds one of the 
French. He is always clever, often humorous, 
and generally cynical. Given the first and last 
of these qualities, it might be expected that he 
should treat serious matters with a good deal 
of airiness. He discourses on Fashions, on 
Modesty and on Dancing, as well as on Ninon 
de L’Enclos and the adored Madame de Hanska 
of Balzac, characterizing the latter lady as dis- 
tinctly stupid. Whatever the-subject, it is touched 
with a pen delightfully light, and full of the 
power of suggestion. 

Duffield & Co. 


SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING, THE. 
By Epwin Batmer. With the counsel of 
THoMAsS BALMER. 

The subtitle of this small volume is “The 
force of advertising as a business influence, its 
place in the national development, and the pub- 
lic result of its practical operation.” It is a 
concise study, published first in the “System 
Magazine,” of the reasons why people buy cer- 
tain things, or. the basis of purchase as the 
“Cumulative effect of advertising.” A historv 
of advertising occupies a number of pages, with 
a consideration of the growth and development 
of advertising in the past few decades. The 
conclusions are reached that the “advertisement 
is the link between the maker and user which 
not only (1) bridges the distance between them, 
and (2) closes the mental gap between the man 
who progressed in making and the man who 
has not yet learned to use; but (3) it directly 
links the maker with the consumer in his re- 
sponsibility for and identity with the goods 
which are made and used.” Duffield & Co. 


SMALL TALKS ON AUCTION BRIDGE. 
By Vircrnta M. MEYER. 

A handbook for a new form of bridge, giving 

rules and suggestions in a clear and capable 

way. Paul Elder & Co. 


START YOUR CHILD RIGHT. 
By Wiitram Lee Howarp. 

A book of confidential advice, prepared by a 
physician, for parents and teachers. It takes up: 
“Before Adolescence,” “Some of the Evils of 
Ignorance,” “Sex Hygiene,” “The Black 
Plague,” “How Children Are Made Drunkards.” 

F. H. Revell Compan, 


STATUE OF GENERAL LEW 
WALLACE, THE. 

A report of the proceedings in Statuary Hall 
and in the Senate and House of Representatives 
upon the unveiling, reception and acceptance 
from the State of Indiana of the statue of Gen- 
eral Wallace. The volume is illustrated with 
photographs of the statue. 

Government Printing Office 








While in the Court the Fountain’s Music Falls 


Boston Public Library 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve 


lal ERE live the thoughts of those for ages dead 
uu And here the wisdom of the living great 
Finds welcome. Pride, the pomp of kingly state, 

And dreams of those who humbly earned their bread 
On mountain tops where shepherd flocks are fed, 

And toiling, asked no respite of stern Fate 

Except the saving dole—to know no hate! 
Proud conquering hordes and those divinely led— 
Priest, poet, martyr, soldier, wit and sage,— 

From cloistered shelves where the dimmed sunshine crawls— 
Speak in the silence from each printed page 

To him, who, turning from the busy mart, recalls 
The story of Life’s riddle and Sin’s wage,— 

While in the Court, the fountain’s music falls! 





Melrose in Ruins 
Melrose Abbey, Scotland 
By Norma Bright Carson 


HERE once the light all rainbow-tinted fell 
Through Melrose windows, splendid, lofty-archec. 
Beneath which dark-cowled monkish figures marched 

As conned they o’er their beads their prayers to tell: 
Like wraiths that in ethereal regions dwell, 

The ghostly twilight of a later day 

Those shadows gaunt and dim now drives away, 
And Beauty yields its glow to Ruin’s spell. 


For broken now those sculptured blossoms rare, 
That once made Melrose cloisters garden fair ; 
Dust-scattered now those forms severely grave, 
Whose footsteps echoed through the nave; 
E’en tattered are the emblems heroes bore, 


They fly to stimulating winds no more. 
—From From Irish Castles to French Chateaux 
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The Editor's Postscript 


The November Number 
AURICE HEWLETT gives 
the subject of the special 
author feature for Novem- 
ber. A London correspon- 
dent has secured some 
splendid material about Mr. Hewlett’s 
personality, his work, and his recent po- 
litical enthusiasm. It was difficult to 
secure pictures for this feature, as Mr. 
Hewlett refuses to have pictures taken of 
anything belonging to him, but we have 
obtained a new photograph of his London 
residence and a few other things that 
attractively illustrate the articles. 

A new study in the “Conternporary 
Drama” series is presented in November— 
“The Need of a Dramatic Library,” by 
Montrose J. Moses. Mr. Moses also 
writes the second article in the new depart- 
ment, “The Library,” begun in October. 

Brief sketches of popular authors in- 
clude illustrated articles on Eliza Calvert 
Hall, author of Aunt Jane of Kentucky; 
Mary E. Waller, author of The Wood- 
Carver of ’Lympus, and Florence L. Bar- 
clay, author of The Rosary. 

A feature of more than usual attract- 
iveness in this number is a study of the 
life and work of Jonathan Scott Hartley, 
the sculptor, with a collection of beautiful 

photographs. The author is Perriton 
* Maxwell. 

November will be a large book number, 
containing many pages of book reviews, 
and the usual section of notes on authors, 
with portraits. 


A Special Request 

Every subscriber to THe Book NEws 
MonTHLy can help along the good work 
of the magazine by sending in the name 
of one librarian, with the name and ad- 
dress of his library. We wish to get into 
touch with every librarian in the country, 
and we shall deem it a great favor if you 
will let us know who has charge of the 
library nearest you. A blank in the ad- 
vertising section will facilitate your send- 
ing this information. 


The Literary Clubs 

Every day requests are coming in about 
the Literary Club programs. Instead of 
printing an article on “How to Organize a 
Literary Club” in this number of the 
magazine, we are issuing a special folder, 
containing this information and explaining 
our plans for providing the programs. If 
you are interested in getting together a 
few of your friends to form a club, send 
us a post-card request and we will mail the 
folder. 

The following names have been sub- 
mitted as prospective organizers of literary 
clubs, or as members of clubs now in ex- 
istence, which contemplate using Book 
News Monvruty programs for meetings: 

Miss B. S. Harry, Norristown, Pa. 

Mrs. J. L. Kerr, Cambridge, Md. 

Mr. Frank Oskin, Gentryville, Indiana. 

Mr. James C. Moffet, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Emma B. Webber, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Miss Susie Fleming, Camilla, Georgia. 
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Miss Helen I. Castella, West Philadel- Christmas Coming 

phia, Pa. ' ‘ a. In making up your gift lists for Christ- 
Mr. Leroy E. Kimball, Albion, Michi- mas remember that a subscription to THE 

gan. 300K News Monruty keeps your Christ- 
E. Pettigrew, Everett, Pa. mas thought fresh for a whole year, and 
Mrs. Mary Coffin, Burwell, Nebraska. makes a gift that has a permanent intel- 
Miss May Weeks, Carson, Iowa. lectual value. There will be special 
Miss Mary H. Booth, Philadelphia, Pa. Christmas offers announced later on. 


The Poet 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


I 


fil’ took his heart and broke it, 
That the World might heed his Song— 
It was only a heart, what matter? 
And the World was rife with wrong. 


II 


What is a heart for a cause? 
Thousands have fallen in War. 

Is a life more than a life? Ah! no. 
Ten thousand had died before. 


Ill 


Yet we miss the words he spoke; 
We find we have need of him. 

The song of the birds is hushed to-day, 
And the World somehow seems dim. 


IV 


Heart, that paid for our sinning 
While singing a song for Right, 

We are the losers: the dawn is yours, 
While ours, the dark of the Night! 
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